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BULLIES IN A TRAIN. 


In the wild life of the West, a quarter of a 
century ago, the courage of men was daily put to 
sharp tests which stripped off all pretences, and 
showed which was the brave man and which the 
bully. 

Dr. John Wilson, of Chicago, frequently told the 
following incident : 

While he was crossing the plains in ’69 to 
California, the train on which he was a passenger 
was boarded at a lonely station by a half-dozen 
ruffians who were bent on mischief. They were 
drinking heavily, and began to march up and 
down the car, pulling the men out of their seats 
and frightening the women... As night approached, 
the terror of the passengers increased, and the 
ruffians became masters of thecar. The conductor 
and trainmen crowded the platform, afraid to 
come inside. 

At last a little fair-haired man who had sat 
silent in one corner, went out to the conductor. 

“Why do you not put these men off of the 
train? They are ready to commit any outrage,” 
he said. 

‘How can 1?” said the conductor. 
force. I can do nothing.” 

“Then I will do it,”’ said the passenger, calmly. 
‘Stop the train.” 

The official obeyed. The train slowed up and 
stopped. 

The little man entered the car, and closing the 
door, stood with his back to it, a revolver in either 
hand pointed at the ruffians, who were gathered in 
front of him. 

“Get off of the train,’’ he said, quietly. ‘The 
first man who hesitates I will shoot. I will count 
six, and if there is one of you in the car when 
I have done, I will fire.”’ 

The bullies swore and drew their pistols; but 
they heard the click of his revolvers, and the 
rapid ‘“‘One—two—three—four!”’ 

They first edged toward the door, then rushed 
to it, and before the “‘Five!’’ rang out they were 
gone. 

The train moved on, leaving them standing on 
the barren plain. The men shouted and women 
cried with relief. The little man quietly uncocked 
his pistols and sat down. 

“Who is he?’’ Doctor Wilson asked the 
conductor. 

“Judge F——, of Missouri,’”’ was the reply. 
“A just, good man; but he meant. what he said, 
and they knew it.” 


“IT have no 
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A CLERK’S TRIUMPH. 


Fifteen years ago a bright, energetic young 
man received an appointment to a clerkship in 
the Pension Office at Washington. Although a 
stranger from a distant city, without a letter of 
introduction, he made many acquaintances among 
public men, and was a favorite in the department. 
He took an active interest in debates in Congress, 
and began to wonder whether a political career 
might not be in store for him. 

His companions were amused at first by his 
enthusiasm for politics and his confidence in his 
uwn resources; but he exhausted their patience in 
the end by his discontent and restlessness, so that 
there was a general feeling of relief when he told 
them that he had decided to resign his clerkship 
and to go West. 

“There is nothing ahead of me here,” 
remarked, 
dollars.”” 

‘But that is more than you are sure of earning 
where you are going to live.’’ 

“If you wait long enough in the Pension Office, 
you will see me return as Congressman, or perhaps 
as Senator.” 

So the young clerk shook hands with his 
friends and started for one of the Pacific states, 
where he took advantage of a good business 
opening, and in the course of a few years was 
widely known as a successful politician, with 
exceptional capacity as an organizer and a 
remarkable talent for making and holding friends. 

At the end of ten years he was elected to 
Congress. After his arrival in Washington he 
paid a visit to the Pension Office, and found many 
of his old friends working at the same desks 
where he had left them. 

“You told us that you would come back a 
Senator,’’ said one of them, jocosely, ‘and you 
ought not to have disappointed us.”’ 

“Allow me a little more time,’’ was his prompt 
reply, ‘‘and I will redeem the pledge.’ 

He was as good as his word. He was a useful 
member of the lower House, and in five years 
was elected to the United States Senate. Then he 
paid another visit to the Pension Office, and 
received the hearty congratulations of his former 
companions. 

Nothing is more useful in early manhood than 
a correct sense of perspective in forecasting the 
possibilities of a career. This clerk was only 
thirty when he left Washington. He had been 
there long enough to convince himself that there 


he 
‘but my salary of twelve hundred 


| but a clerk’s salary. 





He would not remain where 
his future was limited by)so narrow a circle. 

A philosopher has said: ‘He who makes too 
much or too little of himself has a false measure 
for everything else.”” Self-confidence and practical 
discernment of opportunities are essential elements 
of a successful career. 
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A FORTUNATE NATURE. 


Intellectual and artistic pursuits have often a 
serious value as a mitigation of the ills of life. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in ‘The Sadne,” gives 
an instance where an appreciation of art and a 
natural taste for the beautiful made life worth 
living to a man seriously afflicted. 


I made a drawing of the bartizan, and whilst at 
work on it was accosted by an infirm man, who 
evidently took an intelligent interest in art. He 
invited me to his house, and showed me some 
studies in water-color by no means destitute of 
native color-faculty, but inadequate in drawing. 

There was an old volume on his table, bound in 
calf with faded gilding, and red-edged. He had 
been reading this, and he told me that for many 
years his chief resource against ennui had been 
the enjoyment of literature and the practice of art. 

At the age of twenty-five he was a notary, when 
a stroke of apoplexy, utterly unexpected, left 
partial paralysis behind it, and deprived him of all 
hope of an active life. He therefore sold his 
notary’s office and lived on his private means. 

I was much impressed by the beautiful patience 
with which he bore his infirmity and the loss it 
had occasioned him. He congratulated himself 
that the right arm was free, and that the paralysis 
of the left leg had so far diminished that he could 
move about, though slowly. 

He thoroughly appreciated the beauty of the 
village where he lived, and the conv e of 
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access by rail to several more important places. 
I quitted this new friend with a profound convic- 
tion that there are men in health less happy, less 
contented, less truly fortunate than he, and our 
talk left an impression upon me that lasted the 
whole day. It was neither gladness nor melan- 
choly, but rather a silent satisfaction. I had been 
in one of the dark places of human life, and had 
found light even there. 


* 
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CLEVER AND TART. 


Lady Ashburton, the intimate friend of Carlyle 
and his wife, was one of the cleverest and wittiest 
of women, though like Lady Holland she was 
very satirical and despotic, and. could be abomi- 
nably rude. Thackeray was once so offended by 
her sallies that he declined all her invitations for a 
time. Finally, however, when his resentment 
had somewhat cooled, she asked him to dinner 
and he returned her card with a drawing on the 
back representing himself kneeling at her feet, 
with his hair all aflame from the hot coals. she 
poured upon his head from an ornamental brazier. 
The reconciliation was complete, and the friend- 
ship of the two was never after interrupted. 

‘*‘Many who would not have cared for a quiet 
defeat, shrank from the merriment of her victory.” 

“IT do not mind being knocked down,” 
one of the victims of her wit, ‘‘but I can’t stand 
being danced upon afterward.” 

The redeeming point in this capricious lady’s 
character was her deference to intellect. 

“My pointers, as they call them,’’ she said, in 
reference to the distinguished men of letters whom 
she entertained, ‘‘have become a sort of Order of 
the Garter. I dare not talk to the knights as 1 
could to fine ladies and gentlemen. 

“Coming back to the society of Carlyle,” she 
said, “after the dons at Oxford, is like returning 
from some conventional world to the human 
race.” 





* 
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PUNISHED HIMSELF. 


Conscientious people with a talent for forgetting 
have tried various .expedients of reform, more or 
less successfully. The following, as noted in one 
of our exchanges, has the merit of originality and 
severity : 


A lawyer borrowed a book from a friend in the 
same office, took it home and forgot to return it. 
Several times he was reminded of this by the 
owner of the book, and as many times forgot to 
put it in his pocket when he left his house. 

At last, stung to desperation by his friend’s 
gibes, he sat down, and addressing a postal card 
: himself at his residence, wrote on the back of it 
thus : 

“If you do not attend to that matter within 
tw enty-four hours you may expect the worst.” 

“There,”’ he said grimly, ‘‘if that doesn’t fetch 
me, nothing will.’ 

It did fetch him. It fetched him out of a late 
sleep the next morning immediately after the 
postman’s first visit, to explain to his white-faced, 
terrified wife that she was not likely to be a 
widow. 

He offered explanations, and took the book 
back; but he is not sure that his wife does not 
believe that he has committed some crime, or in 
some way got into the clutches of a blackmailer. 





* 
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NO EXCLAMATIONS. 


A teacher who has a class composed mainly of 
Irish boys says that, tradition to the contrary, he 
considers the Irish an eminently practical race. 


Not long ago he was struggling with a class in 
grammar, endeavoring to impress upon them 
some idea of the proper use of eXclamations and 
interjections. 

“Now,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘if I were to say 
te you, Five minutes ago I looked out of the 
window and saw an elephant standing on his 
head,’ what exclamation, or exclamations, would 
you be likely to use, Michael Henty ?”" 

‘‘Niver a one, sorr,” replied Michael, while a 
grin spread over his freckled face. ‘It’s me legs 
Oi'd be afther usin’ till Oi made sure if that 
iipbant was gone intirely, axin’ your pardon, 
sorr! 





“moaned. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


Ray Vancey meets with a ‘‘ Misfortune.” 


On reaching home with his purchases Weber 
put away his new shoes, and having trimmed his 
lily-stems, coiled them in the bottom of a broad 
glass dish, which he then filled with water, leaving 
the buds floating on top. He was doing this very 
quietly in the kitchen, with Jane’s assistance, 
when Aunt Mary came in. 

“For grandma,” he said, in response to her 
exclamation of surprise. ‘In the morning they’ll 
be open; it’s her favorite flower, you know.” 

“Yes, Weber; and it was very kind in you 
to think of her,’’ said his aunt. ‘You couldn’t 
have pleased her more. But, really, you can’t 
afford to spend your money for such things.” 

“They didn’t cost a great deal, and I am sure 
I can do so much for her. How is she now ?” 
he asked. 

“She has just wakened up, and seems very 
much rested,’’ said Aunt Mary. ‘I'll take the 
lilies to her. To know that you thought of 
her in this beautiful way will do her more good 
than any medicine.” 

With a glad and grateful heart Weber went 
out and walked in the garden until tea-time and 
again after tea; resolved to atone still further 
by his industry and helpfulness for all the 
sufferings his neglect had caused these loving 
friends. 

When he entered the house in the deep sum- 
mer twilight, with the glow of this resolution in 
him, and was made still further happy by hear- 
ing that Grandmother Grier was sitting up in 
bed where she could smilingly overlook his dish 
of lilies,—in the midst of this satisfaction he 
was suddenly chilled to the heart by Aunt 
Mary’s handing him two dollars, to pay for his 
work in the garden. 

“T don’t want that!’’ he exclaimed. “I like 
to help you! And you are all the while doing 
so much for me, all of you! I won't take a 
cent more from you!” 

But she insisted on his receiving it, reminding 
him of their agreement, and saying that she 
could never ask him to help her again if he 
would not accept pay. 

“We have a little money, and you have 
none,” she added; ‘‘and really it isn’t right for 
you to refuse it.” 

The thought of his treasure in the barn gave 
him a pang. But he could not explain to her 
why he didn’t wish to take her money. And 
for fear of exciting her suspicions he put it 
reluctantly into his pocket. 

The next morning, the water-lilies had opened 
with exceeding beauty and fragrance, and 
Grandmother Grier was better. After this 
Weber lived for ten days not unhappily. He 
had come to a resolve that he would keep the 
money hidden and spend none of it till he 
should be a man. Then he would use it to build 
a house on his two-acre lot. In this dream he 
found some ease, till one evening when Ray 
Vancey came up behind him suddenly, as he was 
putting away his garden tools in the barn. 

Weber was not overjoyed to see Ray. The boy 
had been trying to be more attentive to business 
and kinder to his friends at home; and something 
in his own heart told him that the man they 
mistrusted and whom Luella and her mother 
instinctively disliked was not the good angel of 
his life. 

Yet he did not wish to seem ungrateful; and 
having profited by Ray’s friendship he could not 
very well break with him abruptly. 

“If I do,’ thought Weber, “he'll think it’s 
because I’ve no longer any use for him ; he'll think 
I am afraid he will come to me for some favor.” 

‘““Well,”’ said Ray, ‘I didn’t expect to see you 
working in an old maid’s garden for ten cents an 
hour, after —” he lowered his voice and gave 
Weber a significant look. 

“It isn’t the ten cents I care for,” Weber 
replied ; ‘‘but I rather like the work, and it pleases 
them. Iwantto leave everything in good condition 
when I take my week’s vacation in August.” 
a he told what Mr. Overhome had promised 

im. 

Ray wished-to know what he would do with 
himself that week, and looked cynical when 
Weber said that he meant to visit Brookford, 
which he hadn’t seen since he came to Boston. 








‘“‘You’ll make a great mistake,”’ Vancey assured | 
him. ‘Who is there in Brookford you care for ?”’ | 

“Why, my mother and brother and sisters!” | 
said the astonished Weber, “and a good many 
other people.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,”’ said Ray, lightly, ‘“‘you’d 
like to see them. But Brookford is a poky old | 
place; and it’s awfully hot there in August. | 
Better go with me to some cool seaside resort, and 
have a much better time than you could in | 
Brookford. I think of going to Pigeon Cove for | 
a week. By the way, what will you do with— 
that ?”” Ray’s lip twitched as he asked the question. | 


‘Leave it where it is, I suppose,’’ Weber replied. | 


“It seems safe enough there.” 
They had entered the barn, 
and were speaking in low 
voices. Both turned their 
eyes up toward the old 
dove-cote. 


“Come down here, can't youP” 


‘Have you spent much of it yet?’’ Ray asked. 

“Only the ten dollars I saved out,’’ and Weber 
mentioned some trifling things he had purchased, 
besides his shoes. 

“And you haven’t been to the theatre nor to 
ride? If you don’t beat all the fellows! By the 
way,’’ Ray added, “I’m a little short just now— 
been buying some of our bank stock, and what do 
you say, old boy, to lending me about fifty 
dollars? <A loan, you understand; I'll give you 
my note for it, and interest besides.’’ 

‘‘Don’t speak of interest,’’ Weber replied. ‘I'll 
lend you the money, if you want it, or more. I 
should never have had a cent of it if it hadn’t 
been for you.”’ 

“That's so—sure,” said Ray, and laughed 
harshly. ‘‘Well, what are you going to do with 
it? Keep it here, drawing no interest? Pshaw! 
Speaking of our bank. You know what it is; | 
solid as the foundations of the country! I should 
advise your buying some of the stock only it 
wouldn’t do to have it stand in your name. But 
I could take it in my name, and give you a 
memorandum showing that it belongs to you. 
That will be better than having your money lying 
idle.” 

Weber thought so, too, and quickly forgot his 
good resolutions regarding Vancey. So hard it is 
for even a right-minded boy to become independent 
of associations which have once established an 









evil influence over him. 
“And why don’t you have the good of it in| 


other ways ?’’ Ray went on; for he had reasons 
for wishing to involve Weber deeply. ‘‘Why 
don’t you have a handsome pin and a watch? | 
The idea of a young fellow of your size without a | 
watch !” 

“TI need a watch,’’ Weber said; ‘“‘and I would 
give anything if I dared buy one with my own 
money, and wear it. It seems too bad I can’t.’ 

“T see!’ Vancey nodded. “Your buying one 
will excite suspicion. But suppose a friend 
makes you a present of one? Who can object to 
that? Now since you are to lend me money 
without interest, I am going to make you a 
present of as handsome a silver watch as can be 

had in Boston.” 

There were many 
ways in which a good 
timekeeper would be 
useful to Weber; and 
where was there ever 

a boy who did not 

find an indescribable 

pleasure in wearing 

his first watch? He 
reflected that, what- | 
ever Ray’s faults, he 
had been strictly hon- 
orable in the matter of the 
lottery prize; and he was easily 
persuaded to follow his advice in buying 

a share of the Brookford bank stock in 

Ray’s name. He showed where he kept 

his ladder, but did not venture to go up 

to the pigeon-box while Vancey remained 
with him in the barn. 

“The folks will suspect something if 
they know we are here so long together,” 
he remarked. And they presently walked 
out, talking carelessly of Brookford 
affairs and people. 

But no sooner was Vancey gone than 
Weber returned to the barn, put up his 
ladder, climbed to the loft, found his hid- 
den treasure, counted out a hundred and 
fifty dollars by the feeling of the coins,— | 

for it was getting pretty dark up there,— | 
and taking ten dollars more for his own use, tied 
up the pouch again and left it in the flower-pot, 
covered with rubbish, as before. 

Half an hour later he was in Ray’s room in | 
Park Hall, giving him the money and receiving 
his note and a memorandum regarding the share 
of bank stock in return. 

Several days passed before Weber received his 
watch. Then Ray brought it himself, showed 
him what a beauty it was, bragged of its time- | 
keeping qualities, and ended by suggesting that 
another fifty dollars would be acceptable. 

Weber could not very well refuse the loan; so 
the dove-cote was once more visited for his friend's 
accommodation. 

He found the watch a great convenience; yet it 
was the cause of no little embarrassment; since, | 
although he could say it was a gift, he did not | 
venture to wear it openly. Ray had given him 
along with it a little chamois-skin sheath, and this 
he sewed to the inside of his vest to serve as a| 
fob. A plain black string, also worn inside his | 
vest, answered for a guard. 

It was with a tremulous and guilty kind of joy | 
that he carried the precious thing, which he must 
keep so carefully concealed. Jane discovered it | 
one morning, as he took a peep at it before | 
starting for the store; and he had the proud 
satisfaction of showing it to Nelson Birdsey. | 

It seemed to him that he must make a display | 
of it to somebody ; for after the first day or seal 
the pleasure of wearing it seemed spoiled if he | 
could not let it be seen. He liked to walk in| 
by-streets, where strangers could observe him as 
he drew it from beneath his vest and consulted it 
with a grave and business-like air. At such times 
he was careful to show more watch than string. 

To both Nelson and Jane he confided that it had | 
been presented to him by a friend, and that he did | 
not wish to have it talked about. 

The possession of it, and the desire to wear it 
openly, decided him to spend his vacation at the 
seaside, as Ray advised, instead of visiting his | 
folks at Brookford. His delight in it would have | 
been supreme if only he had dared exhibit it to | 
Luella Gove! 

But now an event took place which affected not | 
only his immediate plans, but his prospects in life. | 

One sultry summer night Weber had blown out | 
his candle and gone to bed, where he lay with | 
unclosed eyes, kept awake partly by the moon- | 
light which shone in at his open window, but 





more by an exciting circumstance which had just 
occurred at the store. 

A storm had been for some time gathering over 
Nelson Birdsey. In Weber’s presence he had more 


| than once received fair warning that his private 


speculations could no longer be tolerated by the 
firm. It was this unsettled state of things which 


| had prevented Weber, now that he had money, 


from taking a share in some of Birdsey’s invest- 
ments, and also from indulging in dissipations 
that might peril his own position. At last the 


| blow had fallen; Birdsey had been discharged. 


Weber lay thinking how pale Nelson looked as 
he came out from the counting-room, where he had 
had a brief final talk with Mr. Gove; and what he 
meant by muttering as he passed him, “Your 
turn will come next!’ Was it that Weber was 
also to be dismissed ? 

Birdsey had tried to make light of his disgrace ; 
but though the nose with the acute accent was 
carried higher than ever that afternoon, anybody 
who knew him well could see how deeply he was 
troubled. 

‘““How much better for him to have given up his 
private interests, and have stuck to those of the 
firm!’ was Weber’s deep conviction, as he lay in 
bed gazing at the moonlight, and wondering 
whether by diligence and sobriety he himself could 
yet keep his place. 

Suddenly a sound reached his ears, as of a 
footstep crunching the gravel on the walk below 
his chamber. Always timid in respect to robbers, 
since his gold had been hidden in the barn, he sat 
up in bed, and hearing the noise again, stepped to 
the window and looked out. 

Below him, sprinkled with the moonlight that 
was broken by the boughs of a quince-tree, was 
the dark figure of aman. He was moving toward 
the barn, stealthily, it seemed to Weber, and 
stopping atevery step or two, as if to hearken and 
look around. It was now about eleven o’clock— 
an hour when every inmate of the house was 
usually asleep. 

The only one awake was probably the owner of 
the gold, toward which the figure was, he firmly 
believed, making its way. The shadows and the 
silence added to the mystery, and contributed to 
the terror that thrilled him. 

The barn was not kept locked, for there had 
been nothing within it which any one would have 


| cared to steal until Weber hid his money; and he 


had not since then wished to excite remark by 
putting a lock on the door. 

There was nothing but the peculiarity of the 
latch already described to prevent the intruder 
from entering and helping himself to anything he 
could find; but who, unless it were Ray Vancey, 
would know where to find the only thing worth 


| taking away ? 


The boy was watching and wondering when the 
man advanced into the open moonlight; and he 
saw what he already suspected, that it was Vancey 
himself. It was the same slender, ‘‘genteel’’ form 
he knew so well; and there wag the usual satchel 
in Ray’s hand. But he was not moving with the 
usual decision. Indeed, he had gone not more 
than half-way from the quince-bush to the barn, 
when he came back and stood under Weber’s 


| window. 


Anxious to see what he would do, Weber kept 
out of sight in his chamber unti! he heard the 
click of a gravel-stone striking a pane, followed 
by a low whistle. He waited until another small 
pebble came into the room; then he advanced and 
put out his head. 

“That you, Ray ?”’ he asked, in a whisper. 

“Come down here, can’t you?’ Ray replied. 
«TI want to see you.” 

Weber pulled on his clothes as quickly as 
possible, went down to the entry-door, slipped 
back the bolt and stepped out under the vine- 
covered porch. He noticed, as he met Ray, that 
aman going along the street paused a moment, as 
if to observe them; probably the night watchman. 

‘‘Weber,”’ said Ray, in a constrained voice, 
“I’m awfully glad I woke you up. I thought I 
must find some friend I could consult in my 
trouble.” 

‘“‘Why, what has happened ?”” Weber inquired. 

“I’ve been robbed,’’ said Ray. ‘The money of 
the bank, three thousand dollars, has been taken 


| out of my satchel, somewhere between here and 


Brookford. I never discovered it till I reached 
Boston.”’ 

“How could it have happened!’’ exclaimed 
Weber. ‘Sit down on the bench here and tell 
me about it.” 


Ray heaved a sigh as he put down his satchel, 
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and then seated himself beside it, under the shady 
porch. 

“I have two theories,”’ he said, lifting his hat 
and wiping his sweaty forehead; ‘‘but the trouble 
is, neither is very satisfactory. I left home yes- 
terday for Millbury Centre, where I passed the 
night, having business there this forenoon. Then 
I took the coach again, meaning to connect with 
the afternoon train from Worcester. A fellow I 
have observed several times while making my trips 
between Brookford and Boston got up with me. 
We were on speaking terms and he knew I was a 
bank clerk. 

‘I took the usual care of my satchel. Our 
cashier has always said it wasn’t best to appear 
too particular about it; so | would commonly 
throw it under the seat, as if it was of no special 
value, just as I did this time. A few miles the 
other side of Worcester, we were going down a 
gullied hill; I was on the top of the coach and this 
fellow was on the box with the driver. It was 
the silliest thing that ever happened, and I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if it was a contrived plan 
between the driver and him. Anyway the coach 
upset. 

“T was thrown a considerable distance and struck 
on my head. It seemed but a moment that I lost 
consciousness, but when I recovered myself I 
found the passengers mostly on their feet, and 
the baggage picked up. Nobody seemed to be 
much hurt; and I found my satchel, all right as 
I supposed, under the seat where I had left it. 

“We righted the stage without much difficulty. 
But some repairs were found necessary before we 
could go on; and this delayed us so that we were 
too late for the Boston train. This fellow I speak 
of was the only passenger who didn’t wait; he 
disappeared and I scarcely thought of him again, 
until I missed my money. 

‘“‘Now it may have been taken from my satchel 
at Millbury; but it seems much more probable 
that I was robbed at the time of the upset on the 
road. I took a freight-train to Boston, and that 
was the reason of my getting here so late. Now 
I must hurry back and report the loss to the bank 
as soon as possible. 

“I find there is a freight-train that leaves at 
four in the morning; I must get that. So I 
thought I wouldn’t go to Park Hall; indeed, 
I was just about crazy and hardly knew what I 
did do, for about an hour after I examined my 
satchel—I don’t know what made me do it then— 
and discovered the robbery. I thought for a 
minute of turning into your barn and sleeping an 
hour or two, if I could be so lucky; for I hated 
to call you up.” 

“I’m glad you did,’ said Weber. 
sure the money has been taken ?”’ 

“Oh yes; I made a thorough examination at 
the depot. It was all in bills, mostly on Boston 
banks; and some newspaper wads of about the 
same bulk had been stuffed in to fill the place. I 
have preserved them, for they may prove a clue. 
Now what I want to ask, old chum, is this,—Can I 
turn in with you for the three or four hours I have 
to wait? By the way, I don’t want anybody to 
know of my coming here till I make my report 
to the bank.” 

Weber thought that could be managed. ‘Only 
be quiet as you can,”’ he said, ‘‘so as not to wake 
the folks.”’ 

Glad to be of assistance to his friend, and full 
of sympathy for his misfortune, he picked up the 
satchel and led the way to his moonlighted room. 

“Now,” Ray said, ‘“‘you must get to bed again ; 
and don’t let me disturb you in the morning. I 
don’t expect to sleep a wink myself, I’m so excited. 
Besides I slept in the train, nearly all the way 
from Worcester.” 

‘*Where was your satchel then ?”’ Weber asked. 

“On the seat by my side.”’ 

“How do you know that it wasn’t opened by 
somebody while you were napping ?”’ 

“T’ve thought of that, too,”’ said Ray. ‘It was 
locked, to be sure, yet a common small-sized key 
will fit it. But it would have been a bold thing 
to do.” 

The two continued to converse in whispers for 
some time after they had lain down; and Weber 
fully expected to keep awake until after his friend’s 
departure. But all at once, while listening to 
something Ray was saying, oblivion closed over 
him, and he knew nothing more until he was 
roused by a loud pounding at his door in the 
morning. 


“Are you 


(To be continued.) 
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ONE HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR. 


When railway road-beds have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible, when the lines have 
been straightened and, as far as practicable, lev- 
elled, and when the best types of locomotives and 
cars have been devised, how fast will steam be 
able to carry us? 

An answer to this question, based on a scientific 
examination of the conditions involved, is fur- 
nished by Mr. Theodore N. Ely, an authority on 
facts relating to railways. One hundred miles an 
hour is about the limit of speed suggested by him. 

Another very important question growing out 
of the first is: Within what distance can a train 
running one hundred miles an hour, or but little 
less than one hundied and fifty feet in a second, 
be stopped? The reply is that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, a distance of nearly half 
a mile would be required. A train running a 
mile a minute can be stopped, it is estimated, 
within a distance of nine hundred feet. By adding 





only two-thirds to the speed, therefore, the distance 
required for bringing the train to a standstill 
would be increased almost, three times. 

It is evident that whey we are whirled across 
the country at the rate of a hundred miles an hour 
‘a clear track” will become a far more important 
thing even than it is to-day. 


* 
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ADOWN THE LANE. 


How Aunt Lois had her Way.—Silvie’s triumphant Retura 
from the City. 

If you drive out from the village some time 
about the middle of May, and let your horse walk 
along the ridge that overlooks the intervale, you 
may notice about midway of the ridge, and on the 
left side, a scraggly old apple-tree with uncom- 
monly pink blossoms. The lane turns off right 
by that apple-tree. 

Still, I doubt if you would notice it unless some 
one pointed it out to you. There is no road there 
now. Once there was a fine, well-travelled road, 
down which horses clattered and wagons and 
hayricks rolled. But the horses’ feet are stilled, 
and the wagons and hayricks have gone other 
ways for years. In place of the road there is now 
only a little foot-path, worn by the feet of one 
young girl. 

At the end of the lane is one of the smallest 
cottages you ever saw. Honeysuckles grow over 
the front door, and syringa and lilac bushes over- 
shadow the eaves. There are a few scattering 
portulacas down in the grass by the doorstep, 
but these are all that are left of the garden that 
flourished when the cottage was new. 

But down behind the cottage stretches a garden 
of the Lord: meadows cool and green, a wheat- 
field waving with pliant grace, a bit of pineland, 
stately and shadowy, and, winding through the 
intervale, a silver river. 

Now Silvie loved to sit on the back piazza of the 
cottage, looking out across the intervale to the 
hills beyond; but her Aunt Lois’s chair sat always 
by the window that looked up the lane to the road. 
Aunt Lois wanted to see ‘‘the passing.” 

Beside Aunt Lois and Silvie, there were only 
Julietta and Uncle Cyrus in the family. Julietta 
was the mild-eyed, slow-going old cow, who was 
esteemed by all a very important member of the 
household. Uncle Cyrus was Aunt Lois’s hus- 
band. He was as mild of eye and as slow of 
movement as Julietta, and perhaps it would be 
kind not to define his exact position in the scale 
of family importance. 

It was Aunt Lois who managed, and Silvie who 
did things in the little place. 

Aunt Lois’s day of doing had been over for 
years. Every morning, with the help of her 
husband’s arm and a cane, she got from the bed 
to her chair by the window. There she sat and 
planned and observed till the day was over, and 
the cane and the arm helped her back to bed 
again. 

But Silvie, strong, young Silvie, worked and 
sang from morning till night; made sweet, golden 
butter, tended the vegetable garden, swept the 
cottage, and sometimes, in the evening, walked 
into town to choir rehearsals; and she was con- 
tent and happy, loving nature and her work. 

To this little abode of peace and poverty came 
one day an emissary of evil. She was a very 
harmless-looking emissary as she came walking 
adown the lane, being a graceful woman, clad in 
a gown the like of which, for apparent but deceit- 
ful simplicity, Aunt Lois had never seen. Aunt 
Lois was a much better authority on dress than 
Silvie, thanks to the ‘‘passing.”’ 

This embodiment of elegance was a niece who 
lived in the city. The’call was nearly over before 
a certain harmless-sounding remark was made: 

‘Aunt Lois, you ought not to keep Silvie shut 
up here; you ought to let her go to the city and 
see the world.” 

Aunt Lois pursed her lips. Aunt Lois had very 
thin lips. Her nose was thin, too, and delicate, 
and her hair was straight and smooth, without a 
thread of white in it, notwithstanding her years of 
suffering. Silvie’s hair was different. It curled 
easily, and was of that soft brown color that 
turns gray young. 

“TI aint keeping her shut up, Katherine. 
can go whenever she wants to.” 

‘I dare say the child thinks she’s needed here.” 

‘She can go.” 

“And after all, perhaps —”’ 

“I tell you she can go. I aint keeping her.” 

“Well, then, Aunt Lois, don’t mind it so. I'll 
speak to Silvie herself. Maybe she doesn’t want 
to go.”’ 

Silvie was out on the back piazza, where one 
gets a good view of the hills. She was shelling 
peas and singing softly to herself. She, too, gazed 
at the wondrous simplicity of the city visitor’s 
gown, and wondered why her own could not be 
made to look like tiat. 

*Silvie,”’ remarked the caller, “‘you sing very 
nicely.” 

Silvie smiled. ‘I get most of the solos now in 
the church choir,’’ she answered, with a bit of 
innocent pride. 

The lady shuddered. 
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‘Dear me, Silvie! 





ought to get out of this place and see something 
of the world.” 

Silvie looked out across the intervale with its 
silver river to the hills beyond. 

“I like what I see of the world here,” she 
answered, rather shyly. She stood a little in awe 
of this fine city cousin. 

“Oh yes, the hills are pleasant enough in 
summer. But the winters! And the church 
choir !’’ 

“Ah, but the hills are lovely with snow on 
them; and honestly, Cousin Katherine, we have 
real good times in the choir.” 

“Poor thing!’’ Mrs. Monteith answered. Then 
she took Silvie back to her aunt. 

“I tell Silvie,” she said, “that she ought to 
come to the city and cultivate her voice. Let her 
take a year at the Conservatory, for instance. It 
might put her in the way of earning a good living 
with her voice.” 

Aunt Lois’s eye gleamed. In a flash of fancy 
she saw Silvie a successful songstress, rich, 
courted, admired. 

“You try it,”’ she said. 

But Silvie had no such flights of fancy. ‘And 
who will take care of the house and Julietta?” 
she asked. 

“We can sell Julietta.” 

But Silvie knew better. Julietta’s butter made 
an important addition to the family revenues. 

“I couldn’t go, Cousin Katherine,”’ she said. 
“I’m needed here. Besides,’’ she added, bravely, 
“you don’t seem to understand it, cousin, but I 
really like it here; and I enjoy singing in the 
church choir, too.” 

But Aunt Lois had gone over to the enemy. 
Silvie knew it as soon as the visitor had taken her 
departure. Hitherto Aunt Lois had taken great 
interest in Silvie’s small triumphs and honors in 
the choir. Now she poured such scorn upon them 
that Silvie stood in surprise, and even stayed at 
home that evening from rehearsal by way of 
making peace. 

“But who would pay my bills ?’’ said practical 
Silvie, after a remark from Aunt Lois that night. 
Silvie had a little money that her parents had left 
her, but she was not to have it to use until she 
was twenty-one. ‘There’s tuition and board and 
clothes and lots of things to pay,” she said. 

That settled the matter for a time. But the 
next day Aunt Lois asked for the tin box on the 
secretary, and took therefrom a bank-book; and 
after a critical examination of it, she remarked, 
casually, to Silvie, ‘I’ve got a little money in- the 
bank you can have, Silvie, whenever you want to 
go.” 

“Now, Aunt Lois,’ Silvie protested, “I don’t 
want to go! You know I don’t. And that 
money, why Aunt Lois!’’ and she stopped in 
shocked silence. 

Both knew what that money was saved for. 
Most New England women have a little fund, put 
away somewhere, with which to insure decent 
burial. Aunt Lois had been through hard stress 
of need, but she had never touched that little fund. 
Silvie knew how much it meant to offer it now. 

‘But I don’t want to go!” whimpered Silvie. 

“Well, you needn’t go,” retorted her- aunt. 
“You can stay right here, and sing in the choir 
forever.”’ 

But Silvie knew that when once Aunt Lois 
adopted a plan for other people, all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could not dislodge 
it. All through the fall, at intervals of several 
weeks, some little remark would be dropped, the 
import of which there was no mistaking. Finally, 
being hard pushed, Silvie one day betook herself 
to her Uncle Cyrus for comfort. 

“I know just how you feel,” said he. ‘She's 
planned things for me lots of times. When we 
was young, now, and first married, she had a 
sight of ideas and notions. I couldn’t keep up 
with ’em all—couldn’t begin to. SoI just got to 
letting 'em all go. I didn’t have any words about 
it, but I just slipped out of ’em, so to speak. She 
fussed some at first; but after a while she gave 
up expecting, and then we got along all right. 
Now don’t you worry one mite, Silvie; you just 
stay right along here. Why, what would I do 
without you ?”’ he asked, helplessly. 

Silvie warmed pleasantly at this frank tribute 
to her usefulness, and felt that it was more agree- 
able than the demands of Aunt Lois’s ambition. 
Uncle Cyrus patted her shoulder encouragingly. 
He was rather awkward about it, not being in the 
habit of inciting rebellion to Aunt Lois; but they 
both felt that this was an unusual occasion, 
demanding extra effort. 

‘Don’t you worry one mite,” he repeated. 
stand by you if she says anything to you.” 

So Silvie felt better; and matters went on very 
smoothly in the little cottage till one day at the 
table Aunt Lois unexpectedly adv ocated the pur- 
chase of a bit of finery for Silvie which taxed 
rather severely the family purse. 

“It'd be handy to have in case you went to the 
city next spring,” she remarked. 

“But I’m not going to the city,’’ protested 
Silvie. 

‘Who said you was?” demanded her aunt, 
vigorously. 

Silvie looked at her uncle. He saw that some- 
thing was expected of him. ‘She didn’t say you 
really was going, Silvie,’ he made haste to assure 
her, anxiously. ‘She only said if you was going. 
There’s a difference, Silvie. Don’t you see?” 

But when Uncle Cyrus went out to feed Julietta, 
Silvie turned squarely to her aunt. 

“Aunt Lois,’’ she said, bravely, for it was not 
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often that any one in the little family said 
anything to remind the helpless one of her misfor- 
tune, “if I should go away, how could you ever 
get along here in the house with the work ?” 

“I’ve thought it all out, long ago,” replied her 
aunt, promptly. “Cyrus, he can get the meals 
and all that, and Abbie Spencer’d be glad to come 
over once a week and cook’ up things and do what 
he can’t.” 

Silvie was speechless. The Spencers were a 
shiftless family toward whom Aunt Lois had 
flung many a contemptuous remark. Silvie went 
out to her uncle and Julietta. 

‘Now, Uncle Cyrus,”’ she began, “‘you go in 
there and reason with Aunt Lois. See if you 
can’t get her to give this idea up.” 

‘‘Bimeby.”’ 

“Go now, Uncle Cyrus.” 

Uncle Cyrus went, rather slowly ; and Silvie sat 
down on the back piazza and looked out on the 
pines, erect and unyielding, and at the hills, 
immovable, and at the river, forever holding its 
course to the sea. When Uncle Cyrus came back, 
he sat down near her and remarked reluctantly : 

‘She seems to be sot.”’ 

So it came about that, although when the hills 
were bright with autumn tints Silvie had been 
sure she should not go to the city, yet when they 
stood snow-clad through the long winter months 
she began to think it might be possible after all. 
When the snow melted and the grass began to take 
on a tender green along the line of the water- 
courses, she found herself making certain prepa- 
rations for the summer that she had never before 
deemed necessary; and one morning when the 
buds were getting pink on the scraggly apple-tree, 
she took a little old-fashioned bag in her hand and 
walked tearfully up the lane to the road. 

But Aunt Lois shed no tear. She even chided 
openly her husband for pulling out his handker- 
chief and blowing a blast as of a trumpet. 

“I’ve ketched cold ;’’ he answered, but a minute 
or two later he asserted himself with an effort. 
“Can't a man blow his nose if he’s ketched cold ?”’ 
he demanded. 

“Just wait till Silvie comes home a great singer,” 
encouraged Aunt Lois. ‘I guess the folks here’ll 
talk some !”’ 

Oh, but life was lonely in the little cottage with 
Silvie gone! Hour after hour Aunt Lois sat by the 
window with no one to speak to, and day after day 
Julietta lowed mournfully at Uncle Cyrus in the 
barn. Neighbors dropped in whenever they could 
and brought the news of the village, but there 
was no one to tell the little happenings of every 
day, as Silvie did. 

Moreover, the weekly presence of Abbie Spencer 
grew almost intolerable, though her absence was 
worse, as Aunt Lois found one week when she did 
not come. Uncle Cyrus thought he did the best 
he could, but for all that dust collected on the 
furniture, spiders swung from the ceiling and flies 
settled on everything outside the range of Aunt 
Lois’s active arm. 

Yet Aunt Lois, accustomed all her life to clean- 
liness and care and spotless housekeeping, rigidly 
turned her face away from it all, uttered no com- 
plaint and sat day after day at her window, 
picturing in her mind the day when Silvie should 
come riding adown the lane, her laurels won and 
all the village ringing with her triumph. 

Meantime came letters from Silvie. She had 
gone directly to Mrs. Monteith, who had thought 
it best for her to take a few lessons from a good 
instructor before trying her voice at the conserva- 
tory. So Siivie was boarding alone at the very 
cheapest boarding-place that was respectable, and 
practising for hours every day on divers uninter- 
esting exercises. 

Her letters were not very long, were dutiful in 
tone and quite regular as to their arrival. She 
told about her exercises, reported amazing things 
as to what Mrs. Monteith told her of the expense 
of living in the city, inquired for Uncle Cyrus 
and Julietta and asked how the wild flowers were 
blooming in the lane. Aunt Lois wrote her back 
each week, and told her who had passed and what 
they wore, and asked her about the other boarders 
at the house, and what they said to her about her 
voice. 

It was in answer to these repeated inquiries that 
Silvie wrote at last that she didn’t think her Aunt 
Lois exactly understood life in a city boarding- 
house. There wasn't a single person in the house 
who knew what she was doing nor cared whether 
she lived or died. 

She described her room and told how it opened 
out into what city people called a ‘‘well’’—a small 
air space, perhaps twelve feet square, between the 
blocks. The windows of the other houses opened 
into this same well, and Silvie said the air was 
not like that which came down across the intervale 
from the hills. She added that all sorts of sounds 
could be heard there, too, and that some of them 
were very unpleasant. 

Aunt Lois read this letter several times. She 
did not quite understand it. Her idea of a board- 
ing-house was that of a place where all the people 
were greatly interested in one another. And she 
could not imagine Silvie with nothing but a ‘‘well’”’ 
to look into. 

The buds on the scraggly apple-tree pinked out 
abundantly, flared open to clear white and fell. 
The cranesbill came and went. The sweetbrier 
had only a few lingering petals when one day 
Aunt Lois, sitting lonely at her window, started 
forward with a cry. 

For oh and oh, there was some one coming 
adown the lane! Some one with shining eyes 
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and hastening feet—Silvie, surely, and no one 
else! And Silvie was waving her hand and calling 
rapturously: “Oh, I didn’t get into the con- 
servatory, Aunt Lois, I didn't even get in! And 
I never was so glad of anything in my life!” 

“You didn’t half try!’’ cried her aunt, torn 
between relief and wounded pride. 

“I did, Aunt Lois! I tried my best, but there's 
lots of girls got better voices than I have, and 
they didn’t have room for all.’ 

Aunt Lois struggled with her pride. 

“I do’ know what Abbie Spencer’!l say.” 

“I don’t care what she says. I’m glad and 
thankful to get back here and sing in the church 
choir again.” 

“Well, do get out and shut the kitchen screen. 
I do believe it hasn't been shut sence you went 
off.” 

So Silvie took up her home life again. The 
welcome from Uncle Cyrus was unmixed with an 
atom of alloy. Silvie felt that had she been a 
great singer, coming home with fame and fortune, 
she could not have felt the pleasure that came to 
her when her uncle showed her how necessary her 
presence was for the happiness of the little house- 
hold. 

So Silvie still sits out on the back piazza ; sits and 
sings and works and looks out across the intervale 
to the hills beyond. 

CAROLINE Harwoop GARLAND. 
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AMONG THE HIGHEST HIMALAYAS. 
Mountaineering at twenty-three thousand Feet above the 
Sea. 





By William Martin Conway. 


I suppose that no boy is quite happy till he has 
climbed all the trees in the garden of his home. 
Why he wants to climb them he cannot tell, and 
it is just as hard to explain why men want to 
climb mountains; but for some reason or another 
mountain-climbing is very attractive. The Em- 
peror Trajan climbed Etna to see the sunrise, and 
Petrarch climbed Mont Ventoux to see what being 
on the top of a hill felt like. 

It is only in recent years that people have made 
a regular sport of climbing; and whenever a man 
begins he generally goes on. We learned to climb 
amongst snow and ice in the Alps, and now we 
want to climb all the big mountains everywhere. 
Mount St. Elias and Ruwenzori and Mount Cook 
and Everest—they will all be climbed some day, 
and every climber wants to be first on the top. 

In 1892 I spent six months amongst the great 
mountains of Asia, on the north edge of Kashmir. 
There are more very big mountains together in 
that part of the world than anywhere else, though 
the highest of them is not so high as Everest. I 
took a Swiss guide with me to do the hard work 
of cutting steps in the ice, and the Indian govern- 
ment lent me some Gurkha soldiers to help carry 
our things. 

The Gurkhas are the jolliest people in Asia; 
they are all short and fat, and they laugh all the 
time. They come from the hills of Nepal, and for 
some reason they are always great friends with 
Scotchmen. 

At first they did not see the fun of climbing; 
but one day, when we were very high up, an 
avalanche of snow fell near us, and killed and 
carried down some wild goats with big horns, 
called ibex. The Gurkhas wanted to get the 
goats to eat; so one of them started sliding down 
after them. It looked so easy to slide; but he 
soon found himself going through the air like a 
tumbling stone, and he could not stop. 

When he had gone about a quarter of a mile he 
was luckily thrown into a heap of soft snow, 
where he stuck. We found him there laughing, 
and he said it was because all the ends of his 
fingers were scraped off, and the red tips looked 
so funny. After that the Gurkhas thought 
climbing was worth while. 

The same day, when we were going along a flat 
ice level, at the foot of a steep slope, a great 
avalanche came down it toward us, and we had to 
run for our lives from it. It brought down a 
cloud of snow-dust about half a mile wide, and 
made a strong wind. We passed the body of the 
avalanche safely, but the wind blew us flat on to 
our faces, and the snow-dust wetted us to the 
skin. This made the Gurkhas laugh again, so 
that they had to sit down and roll about. 

Mont Blanc in the Alps is over fifteen thousand 
feet high, and takes only two days to climb; but 
in the Himalayas it takes perhaps a month to 
climb a big mountain, and no one has yet climbed 
to more than twenty-three thousand feet. Everest 
is twenty-nine thousand feet high, and it will be a 
long time before men climb so high as that. 

The longest pass over snow in Switzerland can 
be crossed in a day, but we took a fortnight to 
cross the Hispar Pass, which is the longest glacier 
pass in the world. 

We went up one long glacier, forty miles long, 
to the snow-field, and we then found another 
which took us down the other side. There was 
nothing living or growing near it, and no one had 
been there before. There were tremendous snow 
mountains on both sides, and great needles of 
rock standing up out of them. 

We hired a number of natives to go with us and 
carry our tents and food, and wood for cooking. 
They were so frightened, as we got far into the 
snow, that we had to watch them day and night, 
lest they should run away. Snow fell often, and 
we had to find our way through clouds; but when 


the sun shone it was so terribly hot that we were 
scorched. When we reached the top of the pass, 
we were of course curious to see what was on the 
other side. We looked over, and there was a 
large, flat lake of snow, with great mountains all 
around it, and others rising through it, like 
islands. There did not seem to be any way out 
of this lake, but we had to go down to it. 

When we began to go down, a heavy snow- 
storm came on, and for a long time we could see 
nothing. At last we descended as far as the flat 
snow, and came to the corner of a kind of cape, 
or headland, of rock. 

Just then the storm lifted. We looked round 
the corner and saw a glacier sloping down the 
way we wanted to go, and knew from this that 
we could get out. The night and the storm came 
on together again, so we pitched our tents and 
slept on the snow-field. It took us a week to 
descend that glacier to a village called Askole, 
where we could buy sheep and flour. 

From Askole we started up another valley, 
and in five days reached the foot of another great 
glacier, called the Baltoro glacier. 

We had to cross a river in this valley, by means 
of a rope bridge. Rope bridges are very unpleas- 
ant things to cross. The ropes are made of twisted 
birch-twigs; there 
is one rope to walk 
along, and one 
rope to hold with 
each hand. Here 
and there the ropes 
are tied together 
by cross-bars of 
wood, over which 
one has to step. 

The bridge some- 
times is as high as 
a church steeple 
above the swiftly-running 
river. Such bridges are a 
hundred yards long or more, 
and they are very steep at the ends. 

All the lower twenty miles of the 
Baltoro glacier is covered from side to 
side with great quantities of rocks and stones, 
so that one would not believe he was on ice at all, 
if he did not see it where it is broken across into 
great chasms, or er i 

This ice-river is about two miles wide. It must 
be ascended straight up, because the hills on 
both sides are too steep to traverse. The surface 
is not flat, but broken into mounds, each about 
a hundred feet high. Up one side of these 
and down the other we walked, over the loose 
stones and rocks, which are always slipping 
about. 

Between the mounds there are on the ice lakes 
of water which must be carefully avoided, for 
they are very deep and freezing cold. We found 
that five miles a day was as far as we could 
march up this terrible road. 

When we had gone some distance up the glacier 
we came in sight of the great mountains, over 
twenty-six thousand feet high. One evening the 
clouds parted and showed us the white tower of 
Masherbrum, with the sunset flashing from its icy 
crest and its base all pale in the shadows below. 
Next day other giants appeared, most of them 
nameless. 

No one had ever seen these grand peaks from so 
near before. The largest of all, which has no 
name, but is called K, on the map, is believed to 
be the second highest mountain in the world. No 
one had ever reached its foot or seen it save from 
afar off. 

Our impatience to see it led us to climb a peak 
twenty thousand feet high, whence we supposed it 
would be visible; but another mountain, just big 
enough to cover it, still hid it from us, and we 
had to come down. A few days later we came 
close to the foot of it in clouds and storm. 

We pitched our tents at a height greater than 
that of the top of Mont Blanc, and there we 
waited till a fine day should come. But the 
weather seemed to get worse and worse; our 
camp was buried deep in snow, which fell steadily. 
We could not light a fire. Everything was cold 
and miserable. 

After five days the clouds broke, and there the 
great peak was,—a huge mass of rock with snow 
patched all over it,—the mightiest rock tower in 
the world, for Everest is a great snowy mound, 
and not a tower. 

We went farther up the Baltoro glacier, till we 
found another great mountain that filled the head 
of the valley. This we determined to climb. 
None of the natives could come here with us except 
two of the Gurkhas. My friend, Lieutenant 
Bruce, the Swiss guide and I made up the party. 
We climbed for a week from where we left the 
porters. We had to cut our way first up a kind 
of frozen cascade, an ice-fall—where the ice-river 
is bit by bit tumbled over a precipice, or rather 
down a steep slope of rock. It might be called 
an ice-rapid. 

Above this we came to gentler snow-slopes which 
were cut across by huge crevasses, hundreds of 
feet deep. We had to find snow-bridges over 
them, and these often broke; but we were roped 
together, so oné pulled the other out. 

Thus we reached the foot of an icy ridge, quite 
sharp at the edge and with steep slopes on both 
sides, down which if a man fell he must be dashed 
to pieces. We had to cut steps all the way up 
this ridge. It is hard work cutting steps in ice 
anywhere, but at a height of from twenty thou- 

















sand to twenty-three thousand feet it is terribly 





laborious, for the thin air makes a man gasp for | 
breath, almost like a fish out of water. 

At the same time the heart beats too fast and | 
yet too feebly to keep the blood in full circulation, | 
80 that one loses the sense of feeling in one’s legs. | 
The cold is great by night, and by day the heat on | 
the snow and ice is terrible. 

His pains, however, are rewarded by the most 
wonderful sights. Bigger mountains stood up all 
around us, white, solemn-looking and lonely. | 
There was no trace anywhere of man or animals, 
and nothing green. All was snow, ice, precipices 
of rock, or rocky needles piercing the sky. 

There was no wind, and not a sound to be | 
heard. Nothing moved that we could see. Every- | 
thing was still and silent. In the gaps between | 
the great peaks we could look away to incredible 
distances, where there were multitudes of moun- | 
tains, one behind another, till they faded out of | 
sight into blue. We were about twenty-three 
thousand feet above the sea. 

It took us ten days to come down to the highest | 
village from our peak, which we called Pioneer | 
Peak. | 

We had to cross more high passes before we 
reached the Indus, and then we rode five hundred 
miles to Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, where 
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the road begins. The ponies that carried us and | 
our baggage were poor little beasts, and the track | 
was often like a staircase. Sometimes it was a 
mere wooden gallery carried at great heights 
across the face of precipices. 

I do not think any of us were glad to leave 
the great mountains and the tents, and to reach 
roads and houses again. We were very happy 
in the hills. But of course we were glad to meet 
our friends again. Besides, we were on our way 
home, and coming home is always the happiest 
thing of all. 

at 


INDIAN CANOE-BUILDING. 


The Way in which the old Siwashes make their beautiful 
Boats. 


While the inland waters of the northwest Pacific | 
coast swarm with Indian canoes, a white man 
rarely sees an Indian building one of these graceful 
craft. For this fact there may be several reasons. 

First, as the canoes are made of cedar, and 
carefully protected from the weather when not in 
use, they are long-lived; hence it is not 
necessary for the same individual 
often to provide himself with a 
new one. Then the Indian much 
dislikes to let a white man see 
his canoe in the process of con- 
struction; this may be both 
from native shyness and a 
desire to keep secret the tradi- 
tional modes of doing the work. 

It was, however, once my 
good fortune to come suddenly 
upon a very aged Indian while 
he was working upon a half- 
finished ‘‘canim’’—the Siwash 
word for canoe. Among these people the canoe- 
builders are old men; probably because they 
become, from long experience, more skilful 
than the young men, and also because they are 
physically unfitted to engage in the more arduous 
labors of hunting and fishing. 

On returning from a short hunting tour on a 
sultry day in June, I came from a dense thicket 
into a small opening, and took the little, withered 
old Indian artisan completely by surprise. His 
shipyard contained, perhaps, two or three square | 
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rods of pretty level ground overgrown with moss. 
He was sitting astride of a cedar log, which was 
supported by two skids ten or twelve feet apart. 
The log, or canoe that was to be, was about fifteen 
feet long, and two and a half feet in diameter. 

The partially fashioned craft was bottom up, 
and the builder was chipping off the sides with a 
buckhorn adze. This primitive tool consisted of 
a curved piece of buckhorn, lashed by rawhide 
thongs to a wooden handle eighteen inches long. 
The cutting edge of the adze was smooth and well- 
polished from use. It sank readily at each blow 
into the soft, corky wood. At intervals, in order 
to dislodge a tough chip or knot, the little carpenter 
used a buckhorn chisel and stone mallet. 

The older Indians have a great reverence for the 
primitive implements of their fathers, and they 
work for days together with them, when the same 
amount of labor could be done in a few hours 
with modern edge tools, purchasable at the settle- 
ments for a small sum. In contemplating this 
curious scene, I was brought face to face with the 
stone and bone age of prehistoric times. 

At first the old Indian did not seem disposed to 
be sociable, but I did not take offence, for 1 knew 
that few of the older men and women of his tribe 
are able to speak English. But no sooner did I 
fill his shrivelled hands with sandwiches from my 
capacious haversack, and address him in Chinook, 
than every wrinkle on his leathery face was a 
smile, and he readily answered all my questions. 

From his quite lucid account, it seems that when 
the red man wants to make a canoe he fells a 
cedar-tree, or finds a prostrate trunk of the requi- 
site dimensions. He then cuts out a section of the 
desired length, peels off the bark and hollows out 
the log, leaving a smooth surface upon the sides 
and bottom from end to end. 

The log is next turned over, and the outside 
fashioned into the exquisite model so much 
admired by all those who have seen these beautiful 
specimens of Indian naval architecture. 

The log is hollowed by burning and chopping. 
After the fire has been started on the top of the 
log, it is so carefully watched and skilfully directed 
that when the burning is finished, the big piece of 
timber is neatly hollowed with marvellous sym- 
metry of form from bow to stern; and the whole 
concavity is left so evenly charred that when the 
surface is worked down to the sound timber by 
means of the buckhorn adze, little further altera- 
tion is necessary. 

When the log is turned over, with the hollow 
side down, a slow fire is again brought into requi- 
sition for shaping the exterior, and again the 
surface is neatly worked down till the sound 
timber appears. Of course the buckhorn imple- 
ments cut pretty easily through the charred wood. 

Since the settlement of the country by whites, 
the Indians have felled trees for their canoes with 
axes; but previous to that time all this was done 
by burning and by stone implements, the fire 
being so directed as not to injure the portion from 
which the canoe was made. Hence, I may say 
that I have seen many beautiful canoes, some 
capable of carrying a dozen persons, made from a 
standing tree, without being touched by a tool of 
steel or any other metal. 

The inside and outside having been finished, the 
next thing to be done is the “‘stretching,’’ without 
which the crude dugout would be wholly unsea- 
worthy. To do this, the canoe is set level on a 
firm skid foundation and filled with water. A 
fire is then kindled and stones, heated red-hot, are 
thrown into the canoe till the water boils. 

By taking out and reheating the stones the 
water is kept boiling till the walls of the canoe, 
which are not more than an inch thick, become as 
pliable as sole leather, and capable of being 
stretched a foot or more beyond their normal 
width. 

Nicely fitting sticks are now put in transversely 
along the gunwale, increasing in length from the 
ends to the middle. By means of these stretchers, 
a cedar log two feet and a half in diameter will 
make a canoe of three or four feet beam; the 
width of the canoes varying, of course, according 
to length. When the sides have been brought to 





the required curvature, the water is emptied out 
and the elegant shell suffered to dry thoroughly 
but without cracking. 

By way of finishing touches, the canoe is 
smeared inside and out with fish-oil, and then 
painted in bright colors. The little craft is now 
finished, and as the old native tops it off with wild 
gestures, it is a ‘‘delate Siwash canim, hyas closhe, 
hyas skookum’’—‘‘a real Indian canoe, all right 
and strong.” 

It may not be generally known among the 
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younger class of sea-going shipmasters that the 
fine curves which distinguished the bows and 
sterns of the original speedy Baltimore clipper 
ships were suggested by the models of these 
Indian canoes. Such is the fact, however, and in 
later years the builders of ocean steamships have 
copied the same exquisite lines. 

One of the characteristics of these canoes is that 
their motion causes very little disturbance of the 
water, whether light or heavily laden, and whether 
slowly or swiftly propelled. Thus their shape is 
consummate art in shipbuilding. How did rude, 
untutored Indians discover it? Of course not all 
at once. For unknown ages these people were 
constructing canoes with slow increments of im- 
provement from one generation to another until at 
last they worked up to a model which proved fast 
and yet best suited to their needs. As none of 
them could improve the model they adhere to it, 
and all their canoes are of that pattern. 

L. NEVEN. 
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THREE FIRES AT REDMONT. 
Miss Waring adopts a Fire-Drill.— How it was put in 
Practice. 





By Mary Tappan Wright. 
I.—The November Fire. 


The furnace fire in the schoolhouse at Redmont 
had been supp d so persistently for forty-eight 
hours that on Thursday afternoon it became 
discouraged, and went out. It was Indian summer 
weather, warm and hazy; and as a freshly built 
blaze would make the heat in the recitation-rooms 
too great, Pat, who looked after the furnace, was 
told not to relight the fire the next day. 

Friday came, and the haze in the sky had 
thickened, lifting itself high in an even vault of 
pale, bluish-gray cloud. A damp wind sent the 
dead leaves whirling up the lane. The boarders 
from the large dormitory shivered, and kept so 
constantly asking permission to “go up to the 
house and get a wrap,"’ that finally Mr. Milford, 
the president, sent word to Pat to kindle the fires. 

It always took a long time for Pat to obey an 
order. It was nearly one o’clock when an inno- 
cent scraping began in the cellar, followed by 
a tentative clanking, which ushered in a final 
rasping grind in two-four time that filled the air 
and deafened the ears. 

It was the complete triumph of matter over 
mind; and when it ceased, the classes resumed 
their duties with chastened meekness. 

The primary children in the basement had 
begun their Friday singing lesson, and the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, on the other side of the hall, 
had, as usual, testified his disapproval of the 
vocal exercise by banging his door. The scholars 
in the academical department on the first floor 
went on with their lessons in grammar, history 
and arithmetic, and with the exception of a few 
gizis in the German and French recitations, the 
seventy-five or eighty young ladies of the classical 
department were all gathered in the big school- 
room. There Miss Waring had just dismissed 
her class in physiology, and had begun to address 
the school, as usual on Fridays, preparatory to 
hearing their report of their conduct for the week. 

Suddenly a loud yell sounded from below, 
followed by the noise of a violent explosion. 
Every window rattled in its casing, and a volume 
of black smoke rushed from every open register 
in the building. Frantic shrieks rose on every side, 
and the young ladies, with one consent, crowded 
over the benches and desks toward the doors. 

Miss Waring climbed down the steps of the 
platform and ran to the head of the stairway, 
there to battle with the panic-stricken crowd. 
What might not have happened but for this heroic 
little woman none can say. Old, lame and feeble, 
she held her ground—pushed and buffeted by the 
tall, strong girls who crowded by her. 

At one time she was overthrown, but regained 
her feet, and began the struggle again. It was 
not until the last of the frightened flock swept 
from her control that she lost her senses, and fell 
fainting on the landing. 

The same scenes were repeated on the first floor, 
omitting the dangerous element of a rush on the 
stairs. In the basement alone the primary chil- 
dren sang on undisturbed by the uproar, which 
they attributed to the usual “going off’’ of some 
of the experiments of the professor of chemistry. 

Nearly the whole school had collected on the 
road in front of the house, when a sound of angry 
voices came from two persons who were hidden by 
the corner of the building. 

‘“Blockhead! How many times have I told you 
not to use those things in kindling your fires ?”’ 

“An’ fwhat is rubbish fer, if it a’n’t to be 
bur-rened, sor? Fwhat is it fer, I ask?’’ de- 
manded Pat, in high, injured tones, as he and the 
professor of chemistry came into view. 

The professor, on seeing the crowd, gave vent 
to an exclamation of disgust. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Miss Dayton ?”’ 
he demanded of a young girl, who, pale and 
frightened, was coming out of the schoolhouse. 
‘And where is Miss Waring ?”’ 

“O Mr. Morgan, we have killed her! When I 
saw that she had not come out with the rest, I ran 
back and found her just now lying on the land- 
ing —’’ 

“See what you have done!’’ said the professor 
of chemistry to Pat, as he strode into the house. 

‘“Me!”’ cried Pat. ‘An’ is it me he’s accusin’ 
of murder an’ destruction, whin it’s his own rags, 








wid the doynamoite mixed up wid ’em, as did the 
whole of it ?”’ 

How the girls wailed and wept as the tall 
professor rushed past them on his way to the 
boarding-house with little Miss Waring in his 
arms! “If she only gets’ well,’’ they mourned, 
‘show differently we shall behave !’’ 

But on Monday, when they found Miss Waring 
in her usual place, all this was forgotten. 

Miss Waring, however, had not spent two days 
on her back for nothing. She had invented a 
‘“fire-drill,” by which the whole schoolhouse was 
to be emptied within five minutes in perfect order. 

Certain scholars were instructed to “give the 
alarm,’’ a ceremony, by the way, to be performed 
quietly and without sensation. The pupils then 
filed out, two by two, the youngest girls in each 
department leading, the highest department being 
the last to leave the building. 

This was practised three or four times a week, 
and every one, except the professor of chemistry 
and the professor of elocution and English litera- 
ture, liked it greatly. The professor of elocution, 
indeed, flatly refused to lead the young ladies in 
person, ‘‘passing in single file down the left side 
of the back stairs,’ and drawing up in a neat line 
of battle on the gravel road in front of the house, 
as he had been requested to do; and as for the 
professor of chemistry, he twined his long legs 
about the rounds of his chair, and tilting himself 
backward in a manner his classes found delight- 
fully precarious, declined to allow them ever to 
leave the laboratory before the hour. 

“There is no time for any such nonsense!’’ he 
said. 

IIl.—The February Fire. 


Toward the end of February there came another 
warm season; but as at this time the fires were 
never allowed to go out, the school-rooms were 
most uncomfortable. In nearly all of them some 
of the windows were opened at the top. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning, and 
the lessons for the day were fairly started, when a 
ery of “Fire! fire!’’ rang through the house in a 
man’s tones, clear as a bell, and full of the insist- 
ence of imminent danger. Close upon this many 
other voices took up the shout, until ‘‘Fire! fire!’’ 
—the whole building echoed with it. 

“Young ladies,’ said Miss Waring, turning 
pale, ‘‘remember!”’ 

She bent her head in stately fashion to the 
youngest row of girls, who rose and marched 
quietly from the room. Pale and self-controlled, 
Madge Dayton dropped from the line and took 
her stand by the desk. 

“T intend to wait for you,”’ she said; and for 
an answer Miss Waring reached out and took the 
young girl’s hand in hers. 

“Fire! fire!’ rang out the man’s voice again. 
The danger was pressing. 
many other voices, in accents of terror. 

There was no agitated break among the swiftly 
moving lines of girls. 

“Young ladies,’’ said Miss Waring again, 
“remember !”’ 

From everywhere in the house came the soft 
tread of passing feet and the rustle of women’s 
garments, and still the cry of fire continued. 
“Fire! fire! fire! fire!’ As Madge helped Miss 
Waring—the last to leave the house—down the 
stairs, the air fairly rang with it. 

Outside, on the gravelled road, the girls were 
standing, drawn up in rows in military precision 
—all the classes but those of the two recreant 
professors. 

‘Where are the rest of them?’ said Miss 
Waring. “The class in elocution is one of the 
largest !’’ 

*“O Miss Waring,” cried a thin, nervous teacher 
ftom the academical department, “they must be 
locked in! The alarm comes from their room! 
It has been horrible, most horrible! We have 
been standing on the terrace since the very first, 
literally hearing them roasting alive! Their cries 
have been agonizing—blood-curdling !”’ 

“Why did you not send and let them out?’ 
cried Miss Waring. ‘Let some one go, quick !”’ 

No one started, for just then the clear voice of 
the professor of elocution sounded over their heads 
through his open window : 

“Now, young ladies, try to give the thing as I 
do. Put some reality into it. Don’t read like a 
lot of wooden dolls; speak as if the prairie fire 
were upon you, scorching the very roots of your 
hair. Fire! Fire! Fire! FIRE! That is the 
way to read about a conflagration !"’ 

“Fire! Fire! Fire! FIRE!’ shouted the 
class in elocution, enthusiastically. 

“Oh!” said Madge Dayton, and she sank on 
the steps, burying her face in her hands. 

“Margaret,” said Miss Waring, severely, ‘‘no 
hysterics !”” 

“It is not hysterics,”’ replied Madge, in a stifled 
voice. 

‘Young ladies,”’ said Miss Waring, ‘‘file back 
to your respective rooms in the order of your 
respective departments, and, young ladies, remem- 
ber, xo laughing !”’ 


Ill.—The April Fire. 


After that day no one cared to practise the fire- 
drill. All knew it too well. 

On the first day of April a little class in German 
was reciting out in the hall. The regular German 
teacher was ill, and had sent her husband to take 
her place. He was now engaged in hearing one 
very little scholar decline the definite article. 


“Fire! fire!” shouted J 





The little scholar thought that the yellow book 
the German held before him was a grammar—a 
mistake which a wider knowledge of modern 
languages and literature would have prevented. 
As it was, she went on innocently with: “Die, 
der, den, die. Der, dener, denen, des.” 

“Ja wohl,” said the German, not looking up 
from his book. ‘Now go on mit de feminine.” 

«Der, des, dem, den; die, desem, derer, die.”’ 

“Ja wohl,” again said the teacher, burying 
himself in his novel, and becoming so lost in an 
exciting situation that he gave no further orders. 

The child’s eyes wandered all about the hall, 
from the red, white and blue striped window at 
the west to the wide, swinging door at the east. 

“Oh, look at that!” she cried, suddenly, point- 
ing to the register. 

A narrow blue flame, tipped with crimson, was 
making its pointed way through the hardwood 
boards next the opening. 

The German glanced carelessly over the top of 
his spectacles. ‘‘Dat ish nodings,’’ he said. ‘So 
haf I often see it come up!” 

‘But the house is on fire!’’ cried the child. 

«Den must it be extinguish !”’ 

He rose ponderously and bent his head low over 
the tiny blaze. There was a disagreeable little 
sizzle, and the flame went out. ‘De class ish now 
dismiss,”’ he said, retiring to his seat. 

Just about this time several girls up in Miss 
Waring’s room were seen to sniff the air suspi- 
ciously. 

“Something is burning,”’ said one of them. 

Miss Waring rose and went to the register. 

‘“‘Margaret,’’ she said to Madge Dayton, ‘will 
you be kind enough to go down-stairs to the 
laboratory, and ask Mr. Morgan to order Patrick 
not to smoke that vile pipe in the furnace cellar? 
The whole atmosphere is contaminated.”’ 

Now there was more than one man who smoked 
in the lower part of the house; and as there had 
been a feud between Miss Waring and Mr. 
Morgan since the February fire, Miss Waring’s 
messages to Patrick were generally regarded as 
roundabout rebukes to another culprit. 

The feud originated in the extreme youth and 
innocence of the professor of elocution, which 
rendered him, as Miss Waring said, ‘incapable of 
a vulgar hoax;’’ and in fact he had aimost 
admitted that the description of a prairie fire 
which had caused the February trouble had been 
selected for him by the professor of chemistry ! 

With a broad smile on her face Madge went 
down and knocked at the laboratory door, which 
was opened to her by Mr. Morgan. He had a 
cigar in his hand. 

‘‘What is the matter now ?’’ he added, serenely. 
“Ts Pat contaminating the atmosphere ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Madge. 

Mr. Morgan’s eyes twinkled. ‘Please tell Miss 
Waring,”’ he said, ‘that Pat is down in the garden 
digging me a mole to put under the receiver of the 
air-pump.’’ And Miss Waring was an earnest 
and active member of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals! 

Still smiling, Madge turned away and began 
slowly to ascend the stairs from the basement. 
At the first landing, however, she stopped, and 
after looking inquiringly down at her thinly shod 
feet, she stooped, and putting her hand to the 
boards, drew it away quickly. 

“I thought it was warm,’’ she muttered, ‘but 
it is burning!” 

Without an instant’s delay she ran back to Mr. 
Morgan, who threw away his cigar and hurried to 
the furnace cellar. 

“The floor is nearly charred through,”’ he called 
back to Madge, who had followed him. ‘The 
whole thing will be in a blaze in fifteen minutes! 
Tell Miss Waring to get the girls out as quickly 
as she can, and a few at a time! There must be 
no risk of a crowd in the lower hall. Tell them 
not to keep step coming out; it rocks the floor, 
and this will not stand it; and there is no time for 
strapping up books or any nonsense of that kind !’’ 

Madge ran up the stairs as if endowed with 
wings, and in an undertone delivered the message 
to Miss Waring, who stiffened herself rigidly in 
her chair and bit her lip. She had recalled the 
fact that it was the first day of April. 

‘Will you be kind enough to go back and tell 
Mr. Morgan that the members of the classical 
department are perfectly aware of the day of the 
month ?’’ she said aloud and very distinctly. The 
young ladies looked up with amused faces. 

“But, Miss Waring!’’ whispered Madge, ‘it is 
true! Hear them coming out down-stairs !’’ 

Miss Waring bent her head and listened. 

“Oh hurry! There is no time to lose!’ said 
Madge aloud. 

Miss Waring looked at her steadily an instant, 
and then turning to the waiting schoolgirls, she 
smiled indulgently. 

“Young ladies,’ she said, ‘‘Mr. Morgan has 
been kind enough to send us word that the house 
is on fire.’’ There was a burst of laughter, but 
Miss Waring held up her hand for silence. ‘As 
the day is fine,’’ she continued, ‘‘I have no objec- 
tion to allowing you this last hour for a short run 
about the grounds. We will suspend the rule for 
silence, and you may leave the room ten at a time. 
The young ladies in the first row.” 

She bowed to them in her usual calm state, and 
a hubbub of laughing voices arose. 

“Don’t stop to gather your books,”’ called Miss 
Waring, in sharp, decisive tones, to the lingering 
girls, ‘‘and go!” 

There was a little thrill of surprise among them, 
and they began to leave the room quickly. 





“The smoke is coming up the register!” said 
Miss Waring, in a low voice to Madge; “go shut 
it, and stand on it.”” Madge went. 

**Is it a joke ?’’ added one of her friends as she 
passed her. 

“Yes,’’ said Madge, ‘‘a dreadful joke. Get out 
as quickly as you can, or you will not be in time 
to see the fun of it.”’ 

“You need not think that we, any of us, believe 
that the house is on fire,’’ said another. 

“Only hurry!” said Madge; but by that time 
the number of those left in the room had dwindled 
to eight or ten of the older scholars, while the 
gathering smoke and distant crackle of flames 
betrayed the truth. 

“Come, Miss Waring!’’ cried two of the largest 
girls, making what is called a ‘ladies’ chair’’ of 
their hands; but Miss Waring drew back with 
dignity. 

“I shall be the last to leave the ship,’’ she said. 
‘Young ladies! Young ladies! Re —”’ 

Before she could finish, two pairs of strong 
young arms had gathered her up, and in a breath- 
less rush she was borne down the stairs and out 
of the house. 

Madge Dayton followed them. The smoke was 
beginning to be stifling, and as she glanced back 
in the lower hall, she fancied that above the roar 
and crackle she heard a sound of crying. 

“Get out of the way—quick, Madge!’ some 
one called behind her, and Miss Travis, with the 
mistress of the preparatory school and several 
others, swept by her, carrying the school piano. 

Bumping and dragging it, they landed it at last 
on the porch ; and then its excited bearers, without 
stopping or taking breath, pushed forward to the 
top of the hill and deposited their treasure on a 
sidewalk in front of the boarding-house. 

“Are they all safe?’ panted Miss Travis. 
‘“‘Where is Madge Dayton ?”’ 

“O Miss Travis!” cried a voice. ‘Ellen Saun- 
derson says that she can’t find her two little 
sisters !”’ 

“They were in the writing-room,” said the 
mistress of the preparatory school; “I sent them 
up there to study.” 

“I looked in the writing-room five minutes 
ago,”’ some one called, ‘‘and it was empty.’ 

Without a word, the mistress of the preparatory 
school turned and ran toward the schoolhouse. 

‘Stop her!"’ cried some one. ‘It isn’t safe!’’ 

But it was of no avail. Eluding the hands 
stretched out to detain her, she gained the door, 
there to meet Madge Dayton blowing the smoke 
from her lungs and gasping. 

‘“‘There is some one in the building, but I can’t 
tell where,’’ said Madge; ‘I have been to every 
room.” 

“Tt is the little Saundersons; they are in the 
writing-room at the end of the hall!” 

“But I have been there!’’ said Madge. ‘Oh, 
don’t go! The floor will burn the shoes from 
your feet!" 

Again a pitiful little cry sounded down the 
burning passageway. 

“They are there! Where else could that sound 
come from ?”’ Calling, ‘I am coming, Iam coming, 
darlings !’’ the mistress of the preparatory school 
darted across the already yielding floor. 

On gaining the writing-room she found the air 
so much less smoky than in the hall that it took 
but a glance to assure her that no one was there. 
Running to the window, she leaned out to take a 
breath of fresh air before starting back again. 

Something gently pulled her gown, and the 
little wailing cry sounded from almost under her 
feet. She stooped to look; the two little Saun- 
dersons were huddled together, hiding under a 
school bench. 

Dragging out the larger child, she fled with her 
down the hall and thrust her into Madge’s arms. 

“Take her out!” she gasped, “‘she is almost 
suffocated. I am going back for the other!’’ 

Madge staggered through the door with the 
heavy child. ‘Oh, the brave little woman! the 
brave little woman!’’ she kept sobbing, ‘the floor 
was all on fire!’’ 

‘“‘They have taken a ladder around to the 
window !”’ said one. 

“Tt isn’t long enough !”’ presently cried another. 

There was a sudden crash inside the house. The 
smoke burst in a great billow from the doorway. 

‘‘Help me!” cried a strange, hoarse voice; and 
the little mistress of the preparatory school fell 
forward on her face in the portico, unhurt, carry- 
ing the youngest Saunderson child in ber arms. 

There was nothing to be done after that but 
stand on the hilltop and watch the schoolhouse go 
to pieces. The roof fell in; the flames licked the 
blackened rafters, and finally, with a roar, the 
chimney went down on the top of everything. 

It was about this time that the fire-engines 
arrived from the city. 

Two or three days later, the professor of elocu- 
tion and English literature, wishing to improve 
the occasion, requested Madge Dayton to write 
an essay describing ‘“‘a conflagration ;’’ but she 
begged to be excused. 

“I can remember nothing,’ she said; ‘‘not a 
thing but the expression on the face of that dearest 
and bravest little woman, when she turned back 
for the youngest Saunderson child; and that is 
something I do not care to desecrate by describing. 
What are we, wretched and frivolous creatures, 
to have a deed like that done among us ?”’ 

She whirled away in a tempest of tears. 

The professor of elocution and English literature 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets; and when 
the last sound of Madge’s footsteps had died 
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away in the upper hall, he indulged himself in a | 
long, low whistle. 

‘“‘How do you feel now ?”’ said the professor of 
chemistry looking up from his newspaper; for | 
this conversation had taken place in the large hall | 
of the boarding-house. 

“Deliver me from girls!’’ ejaculated the pro- | 
fessor of elocution and English literature, devoutly. 
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CHARITY. 


Ah! _ Hope, Endurance, Faith—ye fail like death, 
But Love an everlasting crown receiveth ; 

For she is Hope, and Fortitude, and Faith, 

Who all things hopeth, beareth and believeth. 


Selected. -—John Ruskin. 


EPHRAIM WICKED. 


A Burro and a Boy vanquish a great Grizzly in the 
Rockies. 


Three prospectors had found a thread of silver 
ore penetrating the side wail of a remote Rocky 
Mountain guich. They excavated a narrow tunnel 
twenty feet into the rock, following the thread, 
which grew larger as they proceeded. They thought 
they were near the big vein. Half a fathom farther 
would strike it rich! So now they worked like | 
giants, in a fever of expectation. 

After supper they sat and smoked at the mouth 
of their tunnel, which they had widened for the | 
first eight feet, piercing a hole upward for a chim- 
ney, thus making a “dugout” of the entrance, closed 
by a stout door of poles swinging on wooden 
hinges. A short log, hewed flat on top, served for 
a bench. 

In the valley below a strong boy of fourteen 
years was whistling while he picketed their burro, 
or Mexican donkey, and their mule for the night. 
The mule was large and lean. The burro, an ugly 
little beast with a prodigious voice, was named 
Wicked on account of his pugnacious disposition. 

Wicked was born with an ambition to conquer 
the world. He would attack anything, from a 
bantam cock up to an elephant, if he should 
see one, and he had already whipped 
horses, cattle, dogs, bigger donkeys 
than himself, and a tame bear. The 
prospectors bought him cheap because 
he was too combative to be tolerated 
in civilized society. But he was a good 
friend to the mule; he imagined him- 
self her protector. 

“Go slow on the tobacco, Pete,” 
said Bill Foster, the eldest man 
of the party, as one of the men 
reached for the tin can to fill his 
pipe for another smoke; “there’s 
hardly a couple of pipesful 
apiece left; and if one of us 
starts for the settlement at 
sunup to-morrow morning 
he’ll be gone two days. Salt’s 
gone, too; beans most out; 
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rich for our blood and 
funds.” 

“Tan my skin ef this isn’t 
mean!” said grumbling 
Pete, reluctantly giving up his second smoke. “It’s 
tough to take off a man from the tunnel to waste 
two days going after grub, just when we’re within 
smell of the big vein and all our fortunes. Then 
again it’s a big risk. The smokes we’ve seen these 
last five days are plain signs the Indians are out in 
the mountains along the trail.”” He paused, but as 
no one contradicted him, he went on: 

“When I was at the settlement, a month ago, for 
grub, they said the reds at the reservation were all 
crazy mad, dancing their ghost waltzes, and howl- 
ing for war and scalps. Hows’ever, one of us has 
got to go—a fellow can risk his scalp, but he can’t 
work without his regular tobacco. Question is, 
who'll go?” 

All looked at each other. 
one volunteered. 

“Let me go!” cried the boy, who had come in 
while they were talking. 

“You? Kid! What’d you doin case of Indians 
on the trail? You can’t either stand ’em off or run 
’em,” said thoughtful Bill. 

“That’s just the point,” returned the boy, reso- 
lutely. “Jf one of you men goes, he’ll have to keep 
the trail, where he’s most certain to meet Indians, 
according to the smokes. I sha’n’t take any trail, 
and I sha’n’t run any risk of Indians; and I sha’n’t 
make any track to lead ’em to the gulch. 

“You know, dad,” he said to Foster, “I was 
camp-boy for Surveyor Swinton last summer, the 
month when he run his altitude line over this very 
divide, where no mortal never went before, and 
they all said he couldn’t. I know every foot of 
Swinton’s line. No Indian pony could make it, 
even if any Indian ever had any call to go that way. 
But I can take Wicked and the mule through loaded, 
*cause I know how and where.” 

“That’s biz,” said thoughtful Bill. 
kid’s got it. It’s our best chance.” 

After a long discussion so it was settled, though 
either of the men would rather have risked himself 
than run the boy into danger. But even his father, 
Foster, thought Tom would get through by that 
unknown way without danger. 

So far they owed their safety to the fact that the 
entrance to their gulch was at least two miles from 
the trail. The gulch was small, and so long as they 
were careful not to show any smoke there was 
nothing to attract Indians. None of them had been 
outside of it for a month, and rain had obliterated 
their last track. 

Tom started half an hour before moonrise, which 
Was near midnight. He went up the gulch directly 
into the mountains, and struck Swinton’s line amid 
a chaos of ravines, peaks, rocks and scrub, where 
no man, red or white, except a surveyor, would | 
ever find reason to go. | 

It was twenty miles to the settlement by Swinton’s | 
line, and thirty by the trail; but Swinton’s line was 
difficult—in fact, impossible even to a man on foot | 
unless he knew the way at critical passes. | 
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| the top of the wildest and most inaccessible crest 


Wicked astonishes the Bear. 


At daybreak Tom halted in a little thicket near 


of the divide. He left the mule and burro browsing 
while he climbed a few rods to the crest, where he 
could overlook miles of wild mountain scenery. 
The main trail ran several miles away, a thousand 
feet lower on the eastern slope, with another trail 
still farther off on the west. 

Eating his lunch and gazing sharply all about, 
Tom’s attention was arrested by a thread of smoke, 
seven or eight miles distant, near the main trail. 
None but an eye trained in the mountains would | 
have seen it. This thread rose, was cut off, and | 
rose again in balloon-like masses. Evidently it was | 
an Indian signal. 

Tom looked all over the divide for the answer, 
but saw none. It was probably an Indian message | 
to some point too distant for his observation. South | 
he could see the mist that hung over the settle. | 
ment, now about a dozen miles away. | 

A rattling of rolling pebbles made him turn to | 
the west. The hugest grizzly bear he had ever | 
seen, alive or dead, came out of the head of a little | 
ravine that still lay in the dusk, and began to cross | 





the open toward the head of a small ravine on the 
east. The beast was walking lazily, his huge head 
held low and swinging from side to side, with those 
long, slow, yielding strides that impress one with 
a sense of vast reserved power. Evidently the 
animal had no suspicion that his desolate, chaotic 
solitude had been invaded. 

Tom thought the bear had been hunting at night, | 
and was now returning to his lair, gorged and | 
sleepy. He would pass just below the little thicket 






where the mule and 
burro were concealed. | 
Fearing that some sound or | 
scent might catch the bear’s 
attention, Tom hastily ran down | 
to the thicket while the bear was hidden behind a 
swell of rock. 

But the boy was a little too late to prevent mis- 
chief. With his usual ambition to conquer some- 
thing, Wicked had wandered to the lower border 
of the thicket, out of which he thrust his head and 
either saw or scented the bear. He stood braced | 
for a charge, neck stretched, long ears laid back, | 
tail rising, nose sniffing, where Tom saw him just 
as the bear came in sight hardly four rods away. 

Tom stopped. He did not dare to move lest the 
noise should awaken the still inattentive monster. 
He hoped that old Ephraim—as borderers call the | 
grizzly bear—would pass without seeing Wicked. | 
So it happened. Ephraim came opposite, passed, 
and Wicked only stared, with stretched neck and | 
trembling ears. 

Tom was just expelling a breath of relief when 
suddenly there was a flying scramble, a great 
rattling of loose gravel, a startling snort. Wicked 
had pursued the bear, and struck his vast enemy 
on the flank with the full force of his rush. Then 
the donkey wheeled, and put ina furious kick. The 
shock and kick rolled the great bear over and over 
down the steep slope. 

Never was a more astounded or demoralized 
bear! He did not suppose there was any living 
creature within a mile of him.. Not knowing what 
had hit him, Ephraim did not stop to find out. 
When his last roll brought his feet under him, 
he started as if for Panama, seeming to have a 
confused idea that the Rocky Mountains had 
exploded and one of the foot-hills had struck him; 
and that he must get off the North American conti- 
nent before the rest of the framework broke down. 

Unfortunately Wicked was not content with his 
accidental victory; he would celebrate it with a 
pean of triumph. Before the great grizzly had 
run a hundred yards, Wicked braced his legs, 
stretched his neck, filled himself full of wind, and 
brayed sonorous exultation. 

Hearing this taunting voice, old Ephraim stopped, 
looked back sidewise, turned about and stared. 
Wrath succeeded his panic. 

“What!” he apparently thought, “that thing! 
Only that miserable burro! And I thought it was 
an earthquake! Of all the impudence I ever saw! 
Now you just watch me scatter that little humbug’s | 
bones all over this mountain!” 

He started back, growling eagerly. When near | 
enough he made a fearful rush at Wicked, roaring | 
with ferocity. But Wicked was not to be whipped | 
by mere noise. He eluded the rush and planted | 
his heels once more against his enemy’s ribs, with 
great dexterity but small judgment. | 

The huge bear did not mind the kick any more | 
than a cat does the kicking of a rat. Then Wicked 
leaped away, but the bear swung a great paw and 
struck him a blow that bowled him over and over in 
his turn—the sickle-like claws tearing a long gash 
on his right ham. Luckily Wicked scrambled | 














nimbly. He got off before the bear could close. 
But this one rap altered his ideas greatly. It gave 
him a new notion of irresistible power and immi- 
nent destruction. 
and Tom, with the bear furiously after him. 

Tom ran one way, and the mule another. 
Tom, the bear stopped. 
another surprise. He took a good look. 
it was only a boy! 

Boys, like men, are sometimes terribly armed; 
but this boy had no rifle. 
away, yelling. If here was a boy who couldn't 
shoot, it was a fine chance to avenge himself for 
men hunting and shooting at him in times past. He 


Seeing 


Pshaw! 


stopped chasing Wicked and ran after Tom. 


Though badly scared, Tom did not lose his head. 
He had already noticed a granite boulder as large 
as a small house not far off. To and around this 
refuge he ran, seeking a place toclimb. He found 
a spot where he could cur! his fingers into a crevice, 
and climbed so quickly that the bear, rearing and 
reaching seven or eight feet high, barely missed 
his heels. As soon as he was on the peaked top of 
the rock, Tom lay on his stomach, caught his breath 
and looked around. 


A human antagonist was 


Moreover, this boy ran | 
, y 


He fled for refuge to the thicket | 


was off again, and reached the guich before day 
light, as the loaded animals, now knowing the road 
moved faster than they did before. 

Tom found his bear undisturbed. At home he 
told his story, and was much praised. Thoughtful 
Bill volunteered to go out with him after the bear’s 
skin, if it would cost a half day’s work. 

A huge skin it was and a beauty, worth quite a 
number of dollars; and there was never a prouder 
boy than Tom in all that territory. For nearly 
three months he was the hero of the gulch in his 
own estimation. 

During that 


three months there were great 
changes. The prospectors did not “strike it rich” 
until after six weeks more of tunnelling. No 
sooner did they find the big vein than there was a 
rush of miners to their guich. As if by magic a 
village grew about them. Now came Tom’s novel 
experience. 

Tom began it, by telling the bear story so as to 


| make its big feature the extraordinary pluck of his 


pet Wicked. So Wicked rapidly became the hero 
of this bear story. Every new miner that heard it 


| looked curiously at the honorable scars of the little 


| donkey, and paid small attention to Tom. 


Wicked and the mule were in the thicket, out of | 


sight of the bear, which was pacing about the rock, 
with grumbling growls, seeking a way to follow 
Tom. Supposing himself safe, Tom followed the 
ill example of Wicked—he mocked old Ephraim, 


| twiddling his fingers from his nose, and exclaimed in 


triumph, “Don’t you wish you could, old Clumsy?” 

Old Clumsy did wish it, and thought he could; 
for, presently, he reared high against the rock, 
reached far up and dug 
his curved claws against a 
protuberance. Very slow- 
ly and carefully he pulled 
up his vast weight, flat 























hind feet got a hold. Then 
he crawled up surely, like 
a fly clinging to a wall. 


5 ed. He sweated with fear. 
But this made him remem 
ber, for the first time, that 
he was not wholly un- 
armed, Tied to his waist 

- he carried an old navy 

revolver—the deadliest 

pistol made, but only a 

pistol; and a pistol is no 

weapon for a grizzly bear. 


too. Its trigger was broken off; 

it could only be fired by pulling back 

the cock with a thumb, aiming, and then 

letting the thumb slip. Grumbling Pete 

had given it to Tom because he con 
sidered it almost useless. 

Still lying on his stomach, Tom reached far down 

and fired at the bear’s head. The bullet plowed a 


tening his body against | 
the boulder, till one of his | 


Now Tom was frighten. | 


| 


This pistol was infirm, | 


Pretty 
soon the “tenderfoots” had it that Wicked killed 
the great grizzly. 

So Wicked lived in fame. Everybody had a 
potato, or a bit of bread, or some titbit to give to 
Wicked. He was the glory of the guich—petted, 
allowed to do as he pleased, even encouraged in 
his vice of trying to conquer the world; while 
nobody paid any attention to Tom as a boy at all 
remarkable. 

In fact the guich renamed the pugnacious little 
burro with the honorable title of Ephraim Wicked; 
and no stranger was allowed to shorten the name, 
though the most familiar old settlers called him 
Eph for short. L. J. BATES. 
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GOING TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SBA. 


A Diver's first Trip in Search of Pearis. — Sensations 
under Water. 


Pearl-fishing means not only fishing for pearls, 
but also for the mother-of-pearl shells in which 
they are found. The shells, which are worth about 
fifty cents each in the London market, are really 
the principal source of the pear!-divers’ income. 

Pearls cannot be counted on as certainties—that 
is to say, good ones; for you may open a ton of 
shells without finding anything more than irregu 
larly-shaped seed pearls, which are of little worth 
Perfect pearls are rarities—that is the reason they 
are so valuable, 

Unlike other gems, they require no cutting or 
polishing, but are ready to be set when taken out 


| of the mother-of-pearl shell, which is nothing more 


bloody furrow along Ephraim’s skull, making him | 
roar; yet he did not let go of the rock, but crawled | 


more implacably upward, the slope making it easier 
every yard he ascended. 

Tom fired again as quickly as he could. This 
shot wounded the bear’s shoulder, and set him wild 
with rage. 
his eyes lighted ferociously, his teeth grinned, his 
great claws slid upward with eager reaching. 


or less than an oyster about as large as a soup- 
plate. 

Around the northern and western coasts of 
Australia the mother-of-pear! shell has been found 
in great quantities, and it is on these coasts, which 
are still unexplored, and inhabited only by natives, 
that the largest pear! fishery in the world is carried 


| on. 


Every hair on his great body stood up; 


| two at a time. 


Wriggling back all he dared, Tom shot once more. 


This time he took careful aim at one of his enemy’s 
eyes. The shot entered the eye, and Tom saw the 
monster’s whole body quiver and stop. 

But in a moment or two the pertinacious beast 
began to crawl again rapidly. Tom slid back clear 
over the top, then reached out his arm suddenly, 
thrust the muzzle of the revolver into one of his 
enemy’s nostrils, and fired. At the same time the 
bear shot out a great paw, caught Tom’s wristband, 
and drew him forward as easily as a cat pulls in a 
mouse. 


Tom swung with a strong jerk; the wristband tore 
away. He slid over the rock and fell. The bear 


Formerly native divers worked the 
“grounds,” but they have long been superseded by 
the dress-divers, who can not only dive much 
deeper, but can remain under water for an hour or 
The boats used for pearl-diving 
range in size from six to twenty tons. They carry 
a crew of six Malays and a diver, and are usually 


only 


lugger-rigged. 


The mode of working is this: A “patch” of shell 
having been discovered, the boats beat up to the 
windward edge, then lower their sails, and drift 
back over it with a fouled anchor—that is, with the 


anchor upside down, so that it does not catch, but 


| 


allows the boat to drag slowly. The speed of 
drifting is regulated by paying out more or less 
chain. When the diver finds that he is off the 


| patch, he comes up, tacks his boat to windward 
The pistol dropped and fell to the ground below. | 


also lost his hold; and after a wild scramble, rolled | 


off and fell. 


His enormous head hit Tom’s chest, as he lay | 


sprawling, and knocked the breath completely out 
of him. The boy had yelled in falling; he distinctly 
saw the bear tumbling after him; also he saw 


| called the Vera, put aboard her 


Wicked break from the thicket and charge toward | 


them. 


Then the bear’s head hit him; and Wicked, | 


bear, boulder and the mountains spun round and | 


round, like a whirling wheel. Tom seemed to go 
suddenly to sleep. 

When he awoke Wicked was smelling and blow- 
ingathim. Then he noticed the bear, lying a dozen 
feet away. He sat up, and saw the mule, not daring 
to venture nearer, looking out from the thicket 
edge. 

Seeing Tom stir, Wicked turned to the bear, 
snorting a defiant bray. He pranced upon the dead 
foe with his forefeet, and kicked him with his heels, 
and brayed again, as if to say to Tom: 

“Don’t be frightened, little master; I’ve con- 
quered our enemy. He—he-e-e—oh—ah-h-h! What’s 
a grizzly bear, anyway, to me?” 

Pretty soon Tom’s head ceased to swim. He 
staggered to his feet and looked the dead bear all 
over. It was too large for him to skin, even if he 
had had a proper knife. So he cut a lot of brush 
from the thicket and strewed over and about it, 
peeling some of the branches white. This would 
keep off the cowardly mountain wolves, if any 
should chance to come to that bare spot. 

Then Tom went on to the settlement, pausing only 
to wash Wicked’s wounds at every stream they 
crossed. 

By noon he reached the settlement, found every- 
body excited on account of the Indian outbreak, 
and was advised not to attempt going back to the 
gulch. But, after buying his supplies, Tom got a 
chance to sleep all the afternoon in a shed where 
he fed his beasts; and at dusk he stole out into the 
mountains. 

After an hour’s stumbling in the dark, the mule 
leading unerringly along their back track, Tom 
halted in a den-like hollow, where he judged it safe, 


picketed the mule to graze, ate his cold lunch, and | ings. 


slept again some hours. 
At one o’clock, when the moon began to rise, he 





| quarters of the pearling fleet. 


again, and drifts over it as before. 

Not many years ago fortune and a little bark 
named the Day Dawn stranded me in the almost 
unknown port of Cossack, at that time the head 
It was here that | 
first became interested in pearl-diving, and finally 
decided to enter the business. 

In Cossack I bought a smart seven-ton lugger 
six months’ provi 
sions, secured a good crew, hoisted the sails of my 
little craft, and steered for the pearling.giounds, 
two hundred miles to the northward. Having no 
knowledge of diving, I hired a regular diver—a 
white man, known as “Cockney Joe.” Within 
three days we dropped our anchor amid the pearling 
fleet. 

Let me picture this place to you. Hundreds of 
miles from the abode of white men stretches a long, 
sandy coast, almost destitute of animal life or 
vegetation. To the south and east is one vast 
yellow desert; to the north and west roll the blue 
waters of the Indian Ocean. Beyond that sand 
roams the wild bushman of Australia; beneath the 
sea sweeps the savage tintorea,—the man-eating 
shark of the Orient,—and in those depths are sought 
the pearls for future diadems. 

For a week all went well—we were on a good 
“patch,” and Joe was sending up many shells. 
Then, to my dismay, the Vera began to leak so 
badly that we were obliged to run into the nearest 
creek for repairs. It was a fortnight before we 
were ready to sail again, and in the meantime Joe 
took to drinking. 

The high tide upon which the Vera was to float 
out of the creek crept over the twisted roots of the 
mangroves. I called to Joe, who was ashore, to 
“hurry up;” but to my surprise he refused point 
blank. Knowing that I could do nothing without 
him, he coolly told me he wanted a few more day- 
to finish his spree. 

With expenses going on and nothing coming in, I 
was anxious to get to work again. I had a few hot 
words with Joe, and finally I left the creek without 
a diver, determined to try to dive myself. 

The following day I made my first descent, and I 
shall never forget it. Before sunrise that morning 


| I crept on deck to take a survey of my surround 


The first streaks of dawn were lighting up 


| the eastern sky, and in the distance I could see the 


dim outline of the “ninety-mile” beach,—ninety 
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miles without a hill or tree, creek or netinatiain Ke 
nothing but white, glistening sand. } 
Beneath, the sea lay, calm and peaceful, unruf- | 
fled as yet by the morning breeze, and all around | 
were anchored the pearlers. 


Ketchee, to act as my tender. 
who holds the life or signal line, and man- 
ages the boat when the diver is below. 

We had breakfast, and then I proceeded, 
with Ketchee’s help, to get into the heavy 
diving suit. First I clothed myself in a 
thick set of flannels, and then slipped feet 
first into the neck-hole of the waterproof 
dress, which is made all in one piece. Then 
my hands and wrists were soaped, so that I 
could thrust them through the tight rubber 
wristlets on the sleeves, thus leaving 
my hands outside the dregs. 


“? saw Ketchee grinning.’ 


The corselet was fastened over my shoulders 
and the helmet screwed to it; the leaden-soled | 
boots were strapped on, the back and chest weights 
added, the life-line attached, and I was ready for 
my trip to the bottom of the sea. 

Stepping on the ladder, which hung over the 
boat’s side, Ketchee put the finishing touches to| 
my toilet by giving the order to pump and screw- | 
ing up the face-glass. Oh, that there had been a 
wrench with which to screw my courage up as | 
well! It had sunk to the bottom of those leaden- ' 
soled boots; and though Ketchee tapped the | 
helmet, intimating that all was ready, I felt loath | 
to let go. 

All the yarns that I had ever heard of unfortu- 
nate divers, of sharks, of octopi, and other sub- | 
marine monsters suddenly crowded into my brain, 
and I hesitated, trying to think of some excuse to 
have that face-glass taken off again. Glancing | 
up, I saw Ketchee grinning all over his yellow | 
face at my discomfiture, and that decided me. I 
could not stand being laughed at by a Malay, and 
80, without more ado, I grasped the plumper-line 
and dropped. 

To describe my feelings as I sank rapidly to the 
bottom I should have had a phonograph, for I 
yelled all the way down. In the first place, the 
pain in my ears, caused by the unusual pressure 
of air on my ear-drums, was excruciating, and in 
the second place, I lost my hold of the rope, and 
literally tambled down. 

I remember turning one graceful somersault on 
the way, and wondering how far it was to the 
bottom. Fortunately, like a good acrobat, I 
landed on my feet. Instantly all pain stopped, 
and I looked around with eager curiosity. 

From the monotony of sea and sky above, I 
had dropped through a few fathoms of crystal 
water into the gardens of an ever-summer sea, 
where coral and sponge growths, flowers and 
ferns, shells and sea-fans in curious forms and 
vivid colors lay undisturbed by storms, and made 
a very fairy-land. It was like a page from the 
‘Arabian Nights.” 

I walked about with curious delight, forgetful 
of everything but the noveity and beauty of the 
scene. There is indeed a pleasure strange and 
stirring in exploring old Neptune’s halls, and 
beholding the mysteries of this no-man’s-land. 
A sharp jerk on the life-line brought me back to a 
sense of where I really was. By this jerk Ketchee 
asked whether I was all right. I answered in the 
same way, and seated myself on a giant purple 
sponge growth to rest; for i found that I was 
perspiring profusely, and breathing in quick, 
short gasps. 

I soon discovered that, through the medium of 
the face-glass and the water, everything was 
magnified to about twice its natural size. It was 
a curious sensation at first to grasp at an object 
and find it so much smaller than it looked. 

As I sat there, quietly enjoying the newness of 
this wonderland, I found myself also an object of 
curiosity. A shoal of many-colored fishes, with 
wide-open eyes and mouths, like curious country- 
men, were inspecting me; but no sooner did I 
move than with a flourish of tails they disap- 
peared. 

Then that strange feeling that affects all divers 
came over me—I began to get angry. I felt an 








At sunrise I called | 
the “boys,” and chose one of them, named | greenness of the dis’ 
The tender is he | forms moved so languidly, and my imagination 


| vividly on my memory as my first trip to the 


irresistible desire to go up and have a quarrel 
and a fight with the whole crew. 

And now a new and uncanny sensation crept 
into my heart, and made me start at the unex- 
pected touch of a sea-finger. I tried to pierce the 
water, where the sea 


conjured up _ huge | 
forms hovering near. | 

It was plain that | 
I was getting ner- | 
vous, and had, there- 
fore, been down long 












enough; so I gave 
ett \ the signal to be pulled 
j up. 


As the surface was 
neared, and the weight 
of water decreased, 
my feelings gradually 
underwent a change 
for the better; and by 
the time I reached the 
ladder and had the 
face-glass unscrewed, | 
I could think of noth- 
ing but the sweetness 
of the fresh air. I 
do not think I ever | 
before appreciated it 


so much. 
My first descent 
caused me to spit 


blood for a week. 
My nose bled, my head 
ached, and a communication 

was opened between my mouth and 

ears so that I could blow a mouthful of 

smoke through my ears. But these are things 

that every diver has to go through, and it 

was not long before I suffered no pain when 
descending, and became a fairly good diver. 

During the ups and downs of my diving 
experiences, I have travelled several hundreds 
of miles under water. 

I have caught turtles on the bottom, snared 
monster rock cods, been face to face with 
sharks, and been fouled among submarine 
growths, but none of these are impressed so 


bottom of the sea. 
Lieut. H. P. Wuitmarsn, R. N. 
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THE HEART. 


Nae treasures, nor pleasures 
Could make us ee long; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrong. 


Selected. —Robert Burns. 
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WHY IT WAS REJECTED. 
| 


The recent rejection by the Reichstag of the | 
“anti-revolution bill,” the latest measure elabo- | 
rated by the German government to combat | 
socialism, makes an interesting chapter in the 
| history of a nation with which, despite differences | 
of language and institutions, we ourselves have | 





| much in common. 


It is now many years since attention began to | 
be attracted to the remarkable increase of the | 
Socialistic Party in Germany. But it was not | 
until 1878, in which two attempts were made upon | 
the life of the emperor, that the government deter- 
mined upon repressive measures. The first law | 
against the Socialists was passed in 1878 for s] 
period of two years, and was renewed in 1880, 
1884 and 1886. 

By this time additional legislation was deemed | 
necessary, and in 1887, Chancellor Bismarck pro- | 
posed to the Reichstag a new law which gave the | 
authorities the power to confine socialistic leaders 


| 
| 
| 


| land. 
university professors, students and citizens poured | 


the character of the offences specified, together | 


with the extent to which the interpretation of the | 


law was left to police judges, awoke the distrust, 
even the alarm, of large sections of the people, 
who saw in its provisions a menace to freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of teaching, 
and freedom of public assembly. 

Accordingly, when the Reichstag took up the 
consideration of the measure, a movement began 
the like of which is not often seen in the father- 
Petitions from authors, editors, artists, 


into Parliament until; it is asserted, more than a 


| globe, intent on making money. 


} 


million and a half protesting signatures had been | 


received. 

Great newspapers like the Berliner Tageblatt 
forwarded to the Reichstag petitions from their 
readers containing from twenty thousand to one 
hundred thousand names.- Meanwhile the opposi- 
tion of four hundred and fifty German universities 
was recorded against the bill at a mass-meeting of 
delegates held in the capital.’ 

The rejection of a measure thus widely opposed 
was inevitable, and the Socialist Party will doubt- 
less make the most of the government defeat. 
Yet the Reichstag condemned the bill, not because 
it was aimed at the Socialists, but because, in 
striking at anarchica! tendencies, the measure was 
believed to endanger the rights of the people at 
large. 

at po eS 
JUNE SNOW. 
June winds ye set me sighin 

When songs of joy should 
Ye ’re white with apple blossoms 

And that recalls the snow,— 
December’s dreary snow. 
The year is at its maddest, 

Yet all the winds that blo 
Are white with whirling snowflakes; ; 

The ground is white below, 

As if with early a 
Oh, is there nota moment, 

As Lc poy come and go 
0 d blissful moment 

Without its thought of woe,— 

Its hint of winter’s snow ? 


Original. FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
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HISTORIC PLACES. 


Last year, as our readers will remember, we 
commented favorably on the pilgrimage of some 
students of American history to certain places 
associated with events in the Revolutionary War. 
We are glad to note in recent legislation by 
Congress, and by one, at least, of the states, a 
growing sense of the value to our civilization. of 
monuments and places that remind us of the past. 

Congress has taken under its care the battle- 
fields of Gettysburg and Chickamauga; it is 
expected that in time the scenes of those great 
struggles will be covered with memorials of the 
heroism which was there displayed. In Massa- 
chusetts a commission has been authorized to 
visit the southeastern part of the state, and mark 
in a suitable manner places associated with the 
| landing of the Pilgrims and the setting up of 
| Plymouth Colony. 

In Virginia a commendable effort is being made 
| by the women of the state to rescue from decay 
the innumerable reminders still existing of the 
two great wars which were decided on the soil of 
the Old Dominion. 

All of us have heard the remark of Ruskin 
concerning America. ‘I could not,’’ he said, 
“even for a couple of months, live in a country so 
miserable as to possess no castles.’”” Mr. Ruskin 
spoke as a student of art rather than of history. 
But it is not for the sake of art alone, though that 
consideration is of great weight, that we desire in 
America monuments of the past which shall 
| correspond to the castles of older countries. 
Castles, indeed, would be out of place, because 
they belong to an age that was ended before 
America was discovered. 

Brief as our history is, it is full of characters 


within a given locality, to deprive them of their j}and deeds that deserve commemoration of a 
rights as citizens, and to expel them from the | | monumental sort. Nor are the places associated 
country. Parliament declined to accept the chan | with them confined to the older states of the East. 
cellor’s proposals; it contented itself with renew- | Lincoln’s career alone has made towns in Illinois 
ing the old law. historic, some of which were founded within the 


It was now hoped in some quarters that the occa- 
sion for further repressive legislation would pass | 
away. But the continued growth of the Spcialistic 
Party, the increased boldness of its propaganda, 
together with the occurrence of anarchistic outrages 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, impelled the 
government to further intervention. In December, 
1894, the emperor intimated that it had been 
decided to meet with fresh legislation the acts of 
those who were endeavoring to stir up internal 
disorder. 

Before the end of that year the anti-revolution 
bill was laid before the popular assembly. It 
consisted of a series of amendments to the ordi- 
nary criminal law of the country, and was pro- 
posed as a permanent feature of the criminal code. 

In these amendments, fines or imprisonment 
were provided for all who, in a manner dangerous 
to the public peace, publicly attacked religion, the 
monarchy, marriage, the family, or property, with 
expressions of abuse, or publicly asserted or dis- 
seminated statements invented or distorted, which 
they knew, or according to the circumstances, 
must conclude to be invented or distorted, having 
in view to render contemptible the institutions of 
the state or the decrees of the authorities. 

The new law also contained provisions of 
similar character aimed at the socialistic propa- 
ganda in the army and navy. 

Had the opposition proceeded only from oF 
Socialists in and out of Parliament, the govern. | 
ment would have carried its bill in triumph. But | 








; memory: of men now living. In fact, there are 
few communities anywhere in the country so poor 
in associations that they cannot recall at least a 
visit or a notable speech of some famous man. 

It is, moreover, a mistake to suppose that only 
those men and events which are widely known are 
worth commemorating. 

Nothing is more important concerning our insti- 
tutions than the fact that all, or nearly all, of 
them have grown out of local usages. Students 
are agreed that our national Constitution itself is 
based chiefly on principles that were worked out 
in the local courts and governing bodies of England 
and the colonies. It is therefore well worth while 
for every one of our towns and cities to commem- 
orate in lasting ways the various steps in its 
progress, the changes in its institutions, and the 
men who have served it best. 

Aside from the value of such memorials to the 
historical student, they are an admirable device 
for stimulating the civic pride which~ prompts 
philanthropy and insures good citizenship. 

Several considerations, peculiar to America, 
make it especially desirable that our people should 
be led, in this or some other way, to interest 
themselves more widely in the study of our 
history. Through that study alone can they 
understand the institutions which they themselves 
control. Our country is vast in extent, and men 
living in different parts of it are too apt to 
forget that what we have of common associations 
and interest is of priceless value. 








It is of the utmost importance that the great 
mass of foreign-born citizens among us should 
meet at every turn monuments of our past—a past 
which, however brief, is perhaps as full of lessons 
to the present as that of the countries from which 
they came. 

In this way we may help each of them to under- 
stand that he is not merely one of a crowd that 
has come together from the four quarters of the 
On the contrary, 
he has entered into a great community, bound 
together by certain ideas of law and government, 
the outcome of much labor and of the sacrifice of 
many noble lives. The patriotism of the native 
American also is enlightened by every reminder 
of the steps by which the republic has come to be 
what it is. 

5 siateactebaeccriplipiints-hatgshomais 


A NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDY. 


“What a tragedy my life has been!” exclaimed a 
young minister, whose cheeks were aflame with a 
hectic glow, and whose racking cough gave warning 
of approaching death. “Every high hope that 
inspired my youth has been killed, and nothing 
remains but a few months of helplessness, and the 
curtain will be rung down upon a baffled career.” 

The poor consumptive had been the most ambi- 
tious boy in the New England village where he 
was born. His family were plain people, but they 
recognized his precocious talent, and made many 
sacrifices in order to send him to college. 

His mother and sisters wore their old clothes, and 
did all the housework on the farm. His sisters 
worked in factories during the winter months. His 
father toiled early and late, and everybody was 
pinched in one way or another. The family had 
| Oaly one interest in life, and that was to give the 
| brilliant young man a chance to make the most of 
| his talents. 

The family physician, glancing keenly at the 
narrow-chested figure of the boy, shook his head, 
and told them that they were making a mistake. 
“Send him,” he said, “out West to a cattle-ranch, 
where he can live in the open air for five years.” 

The warning passed unheeded. The boy was a 
hard student and a bookworm, and took no exer- 
cise. He passed his entrance examinations for 
college with flying colors, and settled down to four 
years of arduous work. 

How could he do anything else? He knew that 
his father, mother and sisters were pinching, 
denying and almost starving themselves for the 
sake of pushing him through college. He was 
under moral obligations to justify their sacrifices 
by accomplishing something in the world. 

He led his class from the start. He studied day 
and night, and was never seen on thecampus. His 
recitations were faultless. His industry was phe- 
nomenal. He was not only valedictorian for his 
class, but he had the highest percentage for the 
college course which any student had ever scored 
in that institution. 

The family in the farmhouse were so proud of 
his success that they did not notice how feeble was 
his step, how bent was his figure, and how wan 
and ghastly was his face. They made fresh sacri 
fices for him, and enabled him to remain two years 
in a theological seminary. 

He entered the ministry. 
way almost immediately. The physicians pro- 
nounced it a case of galloping consumption, and 
declared that a change of climate would be unavyail- 
ing. With shattered health and without hope or 
ambition, he went home to die. 

The poor young minister was right. His life had 
been a tragedy. In his grave would be buried not 
only his own youthful hopes, but also the ambitions 
and aspirations of a devoted, self-denying New 
England home. It was a tragedy with a blunder 
behind it—neglect to discern the truth that there 
must be a physical basis for intellectual labor and 
a successful career. 


Then his health gave 
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CORRUPT CORPORATIONS. 


A case brought before a court in Great Britain 
some years ago became a cause célébre because of 
its singular features and the question in morality 
which it suggested. 

In one of the large cities there was a savings- 
bank, in which the depositors were thousands of 
poor working-people. There was a large board of 
directors, who, as a board, not as individuals, had 
speculated with the money entrusted to their care. 
All of the gains were divided as dividends among 
them; but the losses were made up by reducing the 
interest paid to the depositors. 

After several years of this incorporated swind- 
ling it was discovered, and the members of the 
board were placed in the dock and after trial were 
convicted. A severe penalty was inflicted upon 
them. 

The singular feature of the case was that they all 
were men who stood well in the community because 
of their supposed integrity. Not a charge was 
made that one of them had personally wronged his 
neighbor. 

As individuals they were honest, but as a corpo- 
ration they did not hesitate to commit wholesale 
robbery. 

This appears at first sight to be a unique case. 
Buta very intelligent foreign observer who has been 
in this country long enough to become acquainted 
with our institutions and people, declares that the 
American, taken singly, is ordinarily honest. But 
American political rings, city governments, corpo 
rate monopolies are not infrequently gigantic bul 
lies, and unscrupulous in the use of money placed 
in their hands. The individual citizen rarcly lifts 
his finger to check their iniquities. He does not 
sometimes even vote. It does not occur to him that 
having a vote he is responsible for the sins of the 
officials who represent him. He only smiles when 
his party organizations commit wholesale frauds. 

This observer describes one American town in 
which the drainage and water, owing to the dishon- 
esty and indifference of the officials, are so foul 
that typhoid and diphtheria yearly slay many 
victims, and in which public offices are sold to the 
highest bidder. Yet the rings that have grown rich 
by these abuses and the community that allows 
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them to be in power are made up of individuals 
who, as a rule, in their private dealings are not 
dishonest men. They accept in a sense the maxim 
that “Corporations have no souls,” and therefore 
have no individual responsibility. 

God reckons with parties and countries and races 
as with single men and women. They have each a 
soul, and the soul of every individual in them goes 
to make it up. 

If the conscience of the party or community to 
which you belong is torpid, go to work now to 
vitalize it as one man lately has done that of the 
City of New York. 


oe 


LUCY LARCOM AND HER SCHOOL. 


The recent biography of Lucy Larcom, the New 
England poet, confirms in a delightful manner the 
impression of her sunny, sweet and strong person- 
ality, which readers familiar with her poems must 
already have received. When still a young girl 
she spent some time in Illinois with a married 
sister, teaching school in a primitive prairie region, 
among many difficulties and discouragements; but 
her youthful spirit and determination triumphed 
cheerily over them all. 

“My school! Oh, the times I do have there with 
the young Suckers!” she wrote home. “I have to 
walk rather more than a mile to it, and it is in just 
the most literal specimen of a log cabin that you 
can form any idea of. The cabin is built of 
unhewn logs. 

“They never had a school in this district before, 
and my ‘ideas’ are beginning to ‘shoot’ very 
naturally, most of them. I asked one new scholar 
yesterday how old she was. 

“*Don’t know,’ she said, ‘never was inside of a 
schoolhouse before.’ 

“Another big girl got hold of my rubbers the 
other day. ‘Ouch!’ said she. ‘Be them Ingin 
robbers? I never seen any ’fore.’ 

“Some of them are bright enough to make up for 
all this, and on the whole I enjoy being schoolma’am 
very much.” 

Some of her experiences with these rustic pupils 
were rather startling, nevertheless. One day, 
having sent a troublesome small boy to sit alone on 
a stool near the fireplace, where he could not 
whisper to his mates, she supposed that amount of 
discipline suflicient, and ceased to pay him much 
attention. After a time she was amazed to find 
that he had disappeared. She inquired what had 
become of him. The answer was promptly given: 

“He’s gone up the chimney !” 

So, indeed, he had, and after escaping to the roof 
had descended again to earth, and was at that 
moment performing an exultant jig before the 
schoolhouse door, by way of celebrating his 
achievement. 

jenna aan 


SHAME! 


Public peace and order are largely dependent on 
laws. The making and enforcing of these laws are 
mainly entrusted to our state legislators and gov- 
ernors. What shall we say, then, when we find the 
very persons to whom we look for the punishment 
of lawlessness and violence, themselves setting the 
worst possible example?’ 

In a Western state not long ago, a member of the 
legislature publicly denounced the governor of the 
state as a demagogue and a spy. The next day 
the two men engaged in a public altercation of a 
most undignified and disgraceful sort, at the end of 
which the governor drew his revolver, but was 
prevented from using it by the interference of 
bystanders. The legislature took no official notice 
of these shocking occurrences. 

Only a few weeks before this braw! one of our 
legislatures closed its sessions amid scenes of 
the wildest disorder. Pistols and slungshots were 
drawn; oaths were heard; what should have been 
a dignified, jeliberative body became a shouting, 
fighting mob; in the struggle the governor’s secre- 
tary was thrown down and seriously injured. 

No doubt such scenes as these are exceptional. 
That they can occur at all is a disgrace to American 
civilization. They are evidences of a spirit of 
contempt for the honor and dignity of the people; 
to crush this spirit and to make republican sim- 
plicity in government as strong in authority and as 
free from insult and undue familiarity as any 
pompous monarchical sway, is a duty of all good 


citizens. 
————~@e——____ 


A NOVEL ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


The Pali Mali Gazette says that behind Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s house at Chelsea was a big 
garden where Rossetti kept all kinds of animals. 
Once he bought a gnu, of ferocious disposition, 
who was gotten rid of after a hairbreadth adven- 
ture, with some difficulty. 

At another time he had a project for purchasing 








an elephant, and when asked by Browning what | 


possible use he could have for an elephant, Rossetti 
responded placidly : 

“I mean to teach him to clean the windows. 
Then, when some one passes the house, he will see 
the elephant cleaning windows and ask, ‘Who lives 
in that house?’ and people will tell him, ‘Oh, that’s 
a painter called Rossetti,’ and he will say, ‘I think 
I should like to buy one of that man’s pictures,’ 
80 he will ring and I shall sell him a picture.” 





a 


BREAKFASTING LIGHTLY. 


Garibaldi observed a Spartan simplicity of life. 
When he was the guest of the Duke of Sutherland 
at Stafford House, London, he was of course given 
the warmest welcome and the most generous hospi- 
tality. 

When he arrived at Stafford House, after a long 
triumphal progress from the West End of the 
metropolis to the East, he was exhausted by 
fatigue. He declined to partake of the banquet 
prepared for him, and said that he should like some 
bread and cheese and a bottle of ale, after which 
he would retire to rest. 

He was left alone, and at eight o’clock in the 
morning a servant went to his door to ask if he 
lacked anything. There was no Garibaldi in the 
room. At ten the serva: t appeared again; but the 


great man was stil] absent. He was then diligently 
sought for, and was found in the great picture 
gallery, where he was quietly sauntering along, 
admiring the masterpieces on the wall. He was 
told that breakfast was ready, and replied, express- 
ing his thanks, that he had already breakfasted. 

“Breakfasted!” exclaimed his host, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes,” calmly replied the hero. “I get up at six. 
I feel hungry. There was a little bread and a little 
cheese left. I eat him. There was also a little 
beer remaining, and I drink him.” 


HER NAMESAKE. 


It is related that an enthusiastic admirer of 
Fanny Kemble, whose full name was Frances 
Anne, once decided to name a little daughter for 
that distinguished lady. Unfortunately, she dis- 
liked the name of Frances only a little less than 
that of Anne; while Fanny struck her as too 
undignified to replace the fullerform. After much 
thought the child was named and named, her 
mother declared, for the person she had originally 
desired to honor in that way. But the baby was 
christened Franciola Annetta, and it is at least 
doubtful if Mrs. Kemble would have recognized 
her namesake. 


A much funnier, and entirely authentic, case 
was that of the little black baby in Washington 
which the mother, a respectable colored woman, 
asked leave to name for Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Mrs. Spofford cheerfully granted the 
permission, but when, some weeks later, she went 
to call on the infant, she was greatly surprised to 
hear it addressed by its fond parent as Genevieve. 

“Why, how is this?” she asked. “I thought the 
baby was to be named Harriet for me?” 

rs. Spofford’s friends, as it chanced, had often 
remarked that her Christian name was not suited 
to her; it was too chilly, too prim, too conventional 
a name; therefore her amusement was all the 
greater when the smiling mother replied at once, a 
trifle apologetic yet quite confident the correctness 
of her course would be manifest on consideration. 

“Oh yes, Mis’ Poffit—but then Genevieve ’spresses | 
you a great sight better’n Ha’yit does!” | 


| 
THE NEW ELEMENT IN THE SKY. | 





The fact has long been recognized that the 
splendid phenomena of the Northern Lights, or | 
aurora borealis, are due to electric action produc- 
ing luminosity in the upper regions of the atmos- | 
phere, perhaps seventy-five miles or more above | 
the earth, where the density of the air is exceed. | 
ingly slight. But the precise manner in which the | 
electric energy acts in such a case remains to be | 
explained. | 


Since the discovery a few months ago of the 
new constituent of the atmosphere to which, on 
account of its inertness, the name argon has been 
given, the word comes from the Greek argon, 
meaning “lazy, idle, doing nothing,” many experi- 
ments have been made by chemists to determine 
the properties of the new-found element. 

Among the experimenters is the distinguished 
French savant, Monsieur Berthelot, and at a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences he made the 
very interesting suggestion that the Northern 
Lights may be due to the argon contained in the 
upper atmosphere. He bases this idea on the fact 
that, while he was experimenting electrically with 
argon contained in a test tube, a splendid fluores. 
cence was developed, the light of which, as tested 
by the spectroscope, resembled that of the aurora 
borealis. He thinks that argon, or some element 
associated with it, may, under the influence of 
electric currents developed in the high regions of 
the air, produce a fluorescent combination, giving | 
rise to the strange lights that we observe there. 





BREAKING A SUPERSTITION. 


The death of the Count Ferdinand de Lesseps | 
has revived many kindly memories of a great man, | 
who will be remembered for his genius and enter- 
prise when every error attaching to his name has | 
been forgotten. | 


Many of the anecdotes relate to his attachment | 
for his young family, and the care of his children’s 
development. 

A little incident was turned to account by him to | 
banish respect for superstition. One morning at | 
break fast at his table, a teacup of beautiful Dresden 
ware was broken. 

“Ah,” cried the countess, “what a misfortune! 
Two more will now be broken; it is always so.” 

“Are you really so superstitious as to believe 
that?” asked the count. 

“T am sure of it.” | 

“Then let us get over with it at once,” said her | 
husband, and seizing two cups by the handles, he 
dashed them together. 

The dismay of the countess proved that she was 
not so grounded in superstition as she had declared, 
and the lesson was an ineffaceable one for the 
children. 


| 


HIS VERSE. 


| 

Years ago, when albums in which frends and | 
acquaintances, and sometimes even strangers, were 
asked to “write a few lines’’ were scattered abroad | 
through the land, many amusing specimens of | 
impromptu versification found their way into print. | 

A clever writer who was paying a short visit at a | 


| farmhouse was handed by the daughter of the | 





house a superannuated account-book, ruled for 
pounds, shillings and pence, which had been con 
verted into an album, and in which she requested 
him to “write something funny.” } 
He complied with her request by penning the | 
following verse, which, after some bewilderment, | 
she managed to read: | 


& « &} 
This world’s a scene as dark as Styx, | | 
Where hope is scarce worth 2) 6] 
Our joys are borne so fleeting hence. 
That the 18 


And yet to stay here many are willing, | 


are dear at | 
Although they may not have i 





HIS SHARE. 


On one occasion when the poet Campbell and his 
older brother were sleeping together, the poet | 
was even more than usually restless. His brother 
received a series of vigorous kicks and bore them 
with surprising good nature. But in the morning | 
he demanded an explanation. 


“TI was not asleep,” replied the gifted Thomas, 
wearily. “I was attempting to compose a poem 
upon grandeur, but 1 was unable to get the lines to 
please me at all, for along time. But I think that, 
with one or two alterations, it will do now.” 

“Indeed!” responded his long-suffering brother, 
dryly. “Well, Tom, I don’t know what share you 
claim in this last effusion, but I am quite sure that J 
had all the bold strokes of it!” 
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Babies Look For It. 


, 
RIDGE’S FOOD 
is pleasant to the taste and babies readily { 
take it. It not only satisfies but nourishes, 
being made from elements that build bone, 
muscle and sinew. A tried food of thirty 
years’ sanding in England and America. 

It requires boiling and some care but is the 
best in the world and every mother cares for 
baby’s health. Does not depend wholly on 
milk to make it nutritious; is easily assimi- 
lated and neutral in its effect on the bowels. 

WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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Ladies’ faultlessly - fitting laundered shirt- 
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| satisfactory garment in a man’s wardrobe. 


Mackintoshes are vulcanized by the dry 
heat process after making; the only safe 


way. This cures the rubber and cement- 


“BELL BRAND” 


ed seams at once and presses the coat. 
As a result our Mackintoshes retain their 
shape, open well, and never grow stiff 
or odorous in any climate. Ask any of 


the leading dealers for ‘* Bell Brand ”’ 
Mackintoshes. 


Manufactured by 


‘Boston Russer Co, 
BosTon. 
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We offer this month some choice bargains in order to close out 
our entire Summer stock of fine Suitings and Cloakings. 
Suits $8 and $0, that have been $18, $20 and 
$25. Duck Suits $3.50, fully worth $6. ——_ 
| Capes $3, formerly $2 to $10. Blazers and Jack- 
| ets $4, have been $8, $10 and $12. Skirts $5, 
| formerly $8 and $10. Silk Waists $4.50. 
| Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List of 
| reduced prices. Ye will send them 4 return mail, together 
with more than FORTY SAMPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt of four 
cents postage. You may select any style, and we will make it to 
order for you from any of our materials. We pay expressage 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
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PIANOP 


If you are to select a 
Piano of all the Pianos that 
are offered. you will find 
that the 


“Crown” 


Pianos 


are certainly as good as 
any other, and in addition 
to a perfect Piano we give 
without extra cost, the 
“CROWN” Orchestral At- 
tachment and Practice Cla- 
vier, which gives the pianist 
the power to imitate the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, etc., as inde- 
pendent instruments, or as 
an accompaniment to the 
sensation of the Musical World and can 
does not add to the cost of the Piano. 


Boul. and Sangamon St., Chicago, U. 5. A. 
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DE OLE HO’N OWL. 


De ole Ho’n owl 
He live by ’is se’f 
Way down in a holler tree, 
When ’e gwine to prowl 
He draw in ‘is bref, 
An’ ’e holler out loud, sez ’e— 
* Chicken-er-a-goose, 
Goose, goose !”’ 


Den ’e flap ’e wings 
An’ ’e pozeckss erbout 
Twell ’e gits to a nearder tree, 
Den ’e up an’ sings, 
Wid a powerful shout, 
Dat same ole song, sez ’e— 
“ Chicken-er-a-goose 
Goose, goose !” 
Den ’e prime ’is ear 
En ’e wait erwhile 
Twell it’s still ez still ken be, 
Den ’e git mighty near, 
oh nder smile, 
An’ ’e hollers right low, sez ’e— 
* Chicken-er-a-goose 
Goose, goose !”” 





Wid dat ’e draps 
On de roos’ kerflop! 
An’ ’e grabs de bes’ in de tree, 
Den away ’e flaps, 
An’ ’e nebber stop 
Twell ’e gits plum home, sez ’e— 
“ Chicken-er-a-qoose, 
7o08e, Goose. 
Young pullet’s good ernough for me !” 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


Original. 


* The ery of the large horned owl is thus put in words 
by the colored people of Kentucky. 


~~ 
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ALONE. 


The chaplain of a Pennsylvania state prison 
once said to a friend that one of the most pitiful 
of the tragic sights he had seen there was the death 
of a big, burly young fellow who was serving out 
a term of ten years. ‘I only knew him as Number 
Sixty-five,’ he said. ‘‘He had an attack of angina 
pectoris, and when the agony abated, suddenly 
asked : 

** ‘Ig there any hope for me ?” 

‘The doctor, after a moment’s hesitation, shook 
his head. 

«* ‘How long ?” 

** ‘But a brief time.’ 

‘*From his pallet he could look through the cell 
window on a patch of dark sky. He stared at it, 
and then cried out, ‘I can’t! I can’t go out there 
alone! God is waiting.’ 

“I told him that God was merciful; but he 
would not listen, and cried out, ‘Not alone! I 
can’t go alone! Is nobody else dying in the jail? 
Send for my old father. He'll be glad to die with 
me.” 

**] told him of Christ and His love, but he was 
deaf, and even when his breath was almost gone 
muttered again and again, ‘I can’t face God 
alone!’ 

‘*His father was sent for. He was an old man, 
near to the grave. He would gladly have’ died 
for the boy who had so cursed his life; but he 
could only stand, helpless as ourselves, listening 
to his son’s moans of terror. 

**At last the strong body lay still. 
gone alone to its Maker.” 

Each of the life-saving men who guard our 
coast, when he keeps the patrol on stormy nights, 
gives in at the end of his long, lonely march, a 
token in sign that he has faithfully accomplished 
his work. Another of the life-saving crew, in the 
midst of the night and tempest, may give him 
comfort and aid, may cheer and encourage him, 
but he must finish his own march and give in his 
own token. No man can do that for him. 

We each have our march to make in life, often 
through dark and cold ways, and we must render 
in our account to the great Commander—alone. 

It will not help the worldly old man on that 
day that he has a child with God’s angels in 
heaven, nor the vicious young man that he has a 
praying, loving mother. 

Each soul must pass into the unseen world, not 
simply alone, but molded and ingrained by the 
acts, and habits, and preferences of the life it has 
left behind. What willfollow? Each of us must 
know, sooner or later, for ourselves. 





The soul had 


* 
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A FORCED RIDE. 


John Gilpin’s famous ride was beaten by one 
which a Confederate soldier was forced to take 
during an engagement between Quirk’s scouts and 
aregimentof Unioncavalry. The Courier-Journal 
of Louisville describes the ride as follows: The 
two bodies of soldiers were standing face to face, 
and the bullets were flying thick and fast through 
the air. The fight was a desperate one, and each 
side seemed determined to stand its ground. 


Suddenly, as the fight was at its hottest, a horse 
dashed out of the Confederate line, and started in 
a direct line for the Yankee regiment. On the 
horse’s back was a man named English, who was 
oe back in his saddle and — with all his 
might in a futile effort to stop his frightened horse. 

he animal was yellow in color, and in running 
took long and clumsy jumps. The rider finally 
saw that he could not stop the frantic animal, and 
re made up his mind to make the best of his situa- 
tion. 

He leaned forward in his saddle until his head 
almost touched his horse’s neck, and his hands 
clasped the bridle near the bit. Even the rider’s 
ears seemed pinnéd back, so great was his effort to 
make himself as small as possible. His face was 
as pale as death. 

he Yankees saw the horse with its rider makin 
straight for them. Some of the soldiers consed 
firing, and looked excitedly at the half-maddened 
animal Sy‘ toward them. He reached the regi- 
ment, but did not stop. The Federals almost fell 
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upon each other in their efforts to get away from 
the horse’s heels. 

The animal went plunging through the centre of 
the line of soldiers, foaming at the mouth and with 
head down, and then dashed on through the entire 
regiment, the soldiers making way for him all 
down the line. 

Not a shot was fired until he had gotten out of 
range, and then nearly half of the regiment, who 
had managed to recover themselves from their 
astonishment, fired at a cloud of dust rising in the 
air; but the horse and rider were at a safe distance. 

The horse made a complete circle, returning to 
the Confederate company in safety. When the 
saw their comrade had returned without a scratc 
from his dangerous ride, they almost forgot the 
fight that was before them, and there went up a 
great cheer. 


+ 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Nearly forty years‘ago, when at the close of the 
Crimean War the English troops, victorious after 
long delay and much mismanagement, returned to 
their homes, a dinner was given in London to a 
number of the more prominent officers. Talk 
turned as a matter of course upon the war and the 
exploits of its heroes. At length Lord Stratford 
suggested that it would be interesting to discover 
who, in the opinion of such a company, was the 
person whose war-time career would longest be 
remembered in English history. 

To discuss aloud the merits of distinguished men 
some of whom were present, and all of whom had 
at least friends present, would hardly do; but each 
officer might without offence take a slip of paper, 
write the name of his choice, and hand the slip to 
Lord Stratford, who would then read them, and 
announce the name which had secured a majority 
of votes. This was done, but when the little papers 
were unfglded a strange thing became manifest— 
the vote was unanimous! Every man present had 
written the same name, and that not of a soldier, 
soldiers though they were, and loyal admirers of 
their most famous captains. Each slip bore the two 
words: “Florence Nightingale.” 


May of this year saw the seventy-fifth birthday 
of the = nurse and noble lady who called 
forth this tribute. Florence Nightingale is now old 
and a suffering but cheerful, helpful, serene and 
contented invalid. Her health never recovered 
from the strain of her excessive labors and respon- 
sibilities in the Crimea, and her life since then has 
been. passed in retirement, yet always busily, 
writing, planning and directing the affairs of the 
institution for the training of nurses founded by 
public subscription in her honor on her return. 

It is little wonder that her constitution was shat- 
tered during her terrible and glorious experience. 
A a idea of her work may be gained, when it is 
stated that within a few hours only of the arrival 
of herself and her little band of nurses many 
hundred wounded men were brought in from the 
famous fight at Balaclava, and a little later thou- 
sands more from the bloody field of Inkermann. 
Nothing was ready, everything was to be done, and 
it was her task to bring order out of a chaos of 
misery. She sometimes stood, during her first 
week in charge, twenty consecutive hours issuing 
directions, and she made it a point, when matters 
were running in routine order to give her personal 
attention to the worst and most appalling cases. 

“Her nerve,” said a surgeon who worked with 
her, “is wonderful. I have been with her at very 
severe operations; she was more than equal to the 
trial. The more awful to every sense any particular 
case, especially if it was that of a dying man, her 
slight form would seen bending over him, 
administering to his ease in every way in her 
power, and seldom quitting his side till death 
released him.” 

“She would speak to one and to another, and nod 
and smile to as many more,” said a soldier, “but 
she couldn’t do it toa Vice now; we lay there | 
hundreds; but we could kiss her shadow as it fel > 
and lay our heads on the pillow again content.” 

Another said, ‘Before she come there was such 
cussin’ and swearin’; and after that it was as holy 
as a church!” 

Miss Nightingale was the great pioneer of modern 
nursing. That the devo’ American women who 

ve their services to the soldiers during our great 

ivil War were able to do so effectively and wisely 
as they did, and that they were welcomed to the 
task instead of having, as she had had to do, to 
make their way against prejudice, disapproval and 
intentional obstacles, was in a great degree owing 
to her. It is therefore especially pleasant to 
remember that of all the many tributes offered her, 
the only one of a literary nature which will endure, 
as well from beauty of form as of feeling, is that 
of our own Longfellow, in “Santa Filomena;” a 
poem worthy even of Florence Nightingale. 
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A SWEET PLACE. 


To speak literally, one of the “sweetest” places 
in all Europe is Grasse, the garden of Provence, 
and after Paris, the most extensive manufactory of 
perfumery in France. A writer in Longman’s 
Magazine says of it that the air, half-sea and half. 
mountain air, is scented with the fragrance of 
roses and orange flowers, and whithersoever one 
goes, not a bare patch of ground is to be seen. No 
fruit tree that will grow, or sweet-scented flower 
which can be made to yield up its essence, is 
neglected here. 


As all the best roses are gathered in the early 
morning, before the sun has touched them, it is 
only in private gardens that one should look for 
roses later in the day. Chief among them is the 
lovely little yellow rose, which flowers in a profu- 
sion unimagined by dwellers in the north. It flings 
one flower-laden spray over another, until one 
might bury the arm in clusters of cool roses, to the 
depth of a third of a yard. 

verything flourishes at Grasse. “I shall not 
stay here,” said a an | German gardener, who 
had gone south, to stu his occupation under 
new conditions. “There is nothing to learn here. 
Nature works with you. I shall go to England.” 

Grasse has for some centuries been celebrated 
for perfumes, for scented oils and soaps. Many a 
process has to be gone through before either soaps, 
perfumes or toilet waters receive a being. Little 
can be seen of the gathering, unless it be that of 
the orange blossoms, when men and women work 
their way into the densest part of the closely- 

rowing, round-topped trees, and stay there as if 
they had been capriciously stuck in by some power- 
ful enemy, and left there. 

The orange scent pence comeing like hay- 
fever, except that it is more serious. The pollen, 
also, acts as a sort of poison; and though the odd, 
broad-bonneted figures look as if they were so 
Sealy wedged into the trees that nothing could 
dislodge them, they frequently startle the by- 
standers by falling fainting to the und. 

When the sacks of flowers reach the manufac. 
tory, they are weighed, and their contents are 
tumbled out on long tables, where they lie in heaps 
nearly a yard high. The floor, too, is covered, 
leaving narrow footpaths for the workpeople. 
Here at the table, the townspeople sit picking off 

etals, and laughing and talking, for they are paid 

y weight, and so are allowed such liberty of 
behavior. 

When the rose-leaves have passed from their 





hands, they are shot down through a trap-door, at 
the other end of the building, and thrust into 
caldrons of boiling lard. There the perfume, the 
soul of the flower, is caught and imprisoned. 

Most of the perfumes are made by laying freshly 
gathered flowers in a glass case, the lid of which is 
spread with a coating of lard, half an inch thick. 
this, in the course of twelve or twenty-four hours, 
absorbs all the essential oil. 

The lard requires many relays of flowers before 
it is sufficiently impregnated with perfume; some- 
times the supply is changed five or six times, or 
again as many as eighty. The lard is finally 
melted, and mixed with spirit, which, combining 
with the volatile oil, rises to the top, and is 
captured and filtered. 

There is a probability that Grasse will lose its 
picturesque beauty through being “improved” for 
the eye of the winter visitor. Guces Victoria’s 
recent visit has given it an impetus, and now it 
longs for boulevards and villas such as make 
Cannes so prosperous and so commonplace. 


~~ 
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A WAKE-UP SONG. 


Sun’s up! Wind’sup! Wake up, Dearies! 
Leave your coverlets white and downy. 

June’s come into the world this morning ; 
Wake up, Goldenhead! Wake up. Brownie! 


Dew on the meadow-grass, waves on the water, 
Robins in the rowan-tree wondering about you! 

Don’t keep the buttercups so long waiting, 
Don’t keep the bobolinks singing without you. 

Wake up, Goldenhead! Wake up, Brownie! 
Cat-bird wants you in the garden soon. 

You and I, butterflies, bobolinks and clover,— 
We've a lot to do on the first of June! 

Original. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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HE GAVE IT UP. 


An encouraging story comes from Chicago—it is 
reported by the Tribune—of a housekeeper who 
beat a book-agent on his own ground. He had a 
small valise and a persuasive voice, the reporter 
says, and no doubt thought himself fully equipped. 
He was, perhaps, for ordinary customers; but of 
what use is a persuasive voice if there is no chance 
to exercise it? The occurrence took place at a 
house on the West Side. The agent was admitted, 
and at once proceeded to business as follows: 


“1 have secured the agency for this city, ma’am, 
of a work which I should like to show you. It is 
entitled ‘The Modern Housewife’s Friend, Com- 
panion and Guide.’ It contains upward of twenty- 
as hundred recipes, including specific directions 

‘or — 

“Isn’t yo name Plunkett?” interrupted the 
woman of the house, who had been studying the 
man’s features as if trying to remember where she 
had seen him before. 

“No, madam,” he replied, “‘my name is Harris.” 

“You look like a family I used to know down 
near Fairview. The Plunketts were related to the 
Van Arsdales,—every body called them Van Osdolls. 
—and I’m not sure but they were second or third 
cousins of the Gaddises. Ever been in Fairview?” 

“No, ma’am. Now this work, as I was saying, 
contains directions for doing all kinds of needle. 
work, all descriptions of —” ov" 

“wi ll, it does beat me! If I’d met you anywhere 
on the street I should have been just as sure you 
were Aaron Plunkett as I am that I’m standing 
here. Your voice is exactly like his, you’re about 
his size and heft, you wear your whiskers the same 


the man that kept a tavern on the road 
forgot. You said you were never in —”’ 

“No, I never was there,” broke in the caller, 
becomin a impatient. ‘You will find in this 
work full and complete directions for making toilet 


soa pm 

“Dye tried that. It’s a good deal cheaper to buy 
it. When I lived in Fairview there was a peddler 
came round one day with a recipe for making toilet 
—. He claimed he had sold it to the Suydams 
and the Pumyeas and the Sperlings and the Shreve- 
ses and the Piersons and some of the other neigh- 
bors, and I bought it of him, and it cost me one 
dollar and seventy-five cents to make a lot of soap 
T could have bought for —” 

“But that’s only one thing out of thousands in 
this book, madam. You can make your own con- 
fectionery —” 

“T’ve tried that, too. You ought to have seen Sime 
Powelson laugh at a lot of candy I made once by 
following directions in a book! I can make as good 
molasses candy as anybody, but when I want the 
fancy kinds I always go and buy ’em. It’s the 
cheapest and best way in the long run.” 

“In this book you will learn how to make and fit 
children’s garments —” 

“Land! e haven’t any children but what’s able 
to get their own clothes. There’s six of them, and 
they’re all boys. The youngest is fifteen, and he 
clerks in a clothing store. He was coming home 
the other night, and slipped and fell. You know 
it’s awful slippery on the sidewalks. Sprained his 
knee, and it swelled up that big I was afraid it was 
going to be-so stiff he never could use it again. 

“I rubbed liniment and goose grease on his knee 
for more than an hour by the watch, and it got 
better. I tell you, there’s nothing like goose grease 
when you want to take the soreness out of a swelled 
joint. But you’ve got to be sure you have the 
genuine thing. There’s lots of stuff they call goose 
grease that’s nothing but lard. The best way is to 


render it out yourself. Go and buy a goose. Pick 
out a fat one. It won’t make any difference how 
old it is, so it’s fat. Take that goose and —”’ 


“Madam,” gasped the man with the valise, back- 
ing hastily out of the door, “I give it up!” 


~~ 
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AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Writing from the City of Mexico to the Boston 
Herald, Mr. F. R. Guernsey describes some of the 
queer sensations associated with the severe earth- 
quake that recently disturbed that city: There is 
nothing enjoyable in an earthquake; the sensation 
of a wobbling earth-crust is destructive to one’s 
notions of what a well-made and orderly planet 
ought to be. 


To see one’s walls swaying to and fro, to hear the 
pictures flapping against the walls, to see telephone 
cables swinging like a clothes-line of a Monday 
morning on Cape Cod, and to note the electric light 
poles dancing a jig, all this is disquieting, and con- 
tributes to sudden giddiness and a squeamish sen- 
sation at the stomach. 

Tn fact, the deadly faint and sick feeling in the 
digestive apparatus is what one notices first of all 
in an earthquake, and having now had an extensive 
experience in these affairs, I always, on feeling 
f dy and faint, look around to see if hanging 
lamps are not flying to and fro, and things generally 
dancing. 

To cap the climax, the electric lights were extin- 
guished, owing to the dynamos getting out of 
gearing with the force of the shock, so that the 
crowds kneeling in the streets felt a pall of thick 
darkness enshrouding them, and redoubled their 
entreaties to heaven. 

Horses drawing coaches fell to the ground unable 
to sustain themselves on their feet, and the mules of 
the street-cars simultaneously spread their legs 
and refused to go on. Water was hurled out of 
fountains, and in some cases, great iron receptacles 
of water on the roofs of houses came crashing down 





a er with a terrifying and thunderous 
crash! 

It was the night of Hl Dia de los Muertos—All 
Souls’ Day, when people go out to the cemeteries 
to light candles at the graves of their dead and 
renew sad memories. 

Vast crowds were returning to the city at the hour 
of the shock, and with their minds filled with the 
thoughts of another world and with a renewed 
sense of the shortness of ‘life, they were doubly 
terrified, shouting, ‘““The day of judgment has come! 
The earth trembles!” 


* 
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HIS PROFESSION. 


A humorous. philosopher once compared human 
life to a table pierced with holes, each of which 
has a pin made exactly to fit it; but the pins are 
stuck in hastily and without selection, and there 
are many awkward misfits. “How often do we 
see,” said the orator with pretended sorrow, “how 
often, I say, do we see the round man stuck into 
the three-cornered hole!” 


Tobias Matthew, Archbishop of York in the —- 
of James I., met with a great disappointment in 
the disposition of his sons. The case, to be sure, 
was by no means uncommon, as he discovered one 
day, when he was bemoaning it to Lord Thomas 
Fairfax. 

“My lord,” said the archbishop, “I have great 
reason for sorrow with respect to my sons, one of 
whom has wit and no grace, another se but no 
wit, and the third neither grace nor wit.” 

“Your case is not singular,” said Lord Fairfax, 
with a whimsical smile. “I am also sadly disap- 
pointed in my sons. One I sent into the Netherlands 
to train him up a soldier, and he makes a tolerable 
country justice, but a mere coward at fighting. 

“My next I sent to Cambridge, and he proves a 

d lawyer, but a mere dunce at divinity. My 
youngest I sent to the Inns of Court, and he is 
good at divinity, but nobody at the law!” 


A New England farmer recently added his testi- 
mony to that of these famous men, when speaking 
of his only son. 


“Hiram, he had all the advantages we could give 
him,” the old man remarked, “an’ we knew he’d 
turn out somethin’ worth while. He never missed 
a term at the district school, an’ then he went to the 
Sconset ’Cademy. His ma she thought he’d be a 
minister, mebbe, but I allus knew he’d be a lawyer; 
he was jest cut out for it.” 

“And what did he turn out to be?” inquired the 
interested listener. 

“He turned out to be the best hen-raiser there is 
anywhere’s round,” answered the old man, meeting 
the stranger’s gaze with a slow smile; “an’ his 
mother an’ me have to be contented with fresh eggs 
as often as we want ’em, ’stid of the preachin’ an’ 
argufyin’ we was reckonin’ on!” 
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UNAPPRECIATED. 


The same things do not always appeal equally to 
the masculine and feminine heart, a fact demon- 
strated recently to the mutual entertainment of a 
certain bishop and his diocesans. A small Western 
town was thrown into a flutter by the visit of its 
bishop, and feminine wits were put together to 
make sure that the honored guest should be suit- 
ably entertained. 


He was to stay at the house of the clergyman, 
and the clergyman’s wife lavished the best her 
home contained in prepering for his reception. To 
crown the work, all the silver-mounted toilet arti- 
cles of the family and its friends were conspicu- 
ously furnished forth upon the toilet-table of the 
guest-room. 

The visit took place in due time. The guest came 
and departed; only, to the dismay of his hostess, 
the entire silver toilet outfit was found to have 
departed with him. Not one of the articles re- 
mained. 

As some of them had to be accounted for to 
their owners, the embarrassment of the family can 
be imagined. The good bishop was notoriously 
absent-minded, and the supposition was that he 
had unwittingly packed the articles with his own. 

At last it was decided to write and state the situa- 
tion to him as delicately as possible. The answer 
came back by the next mail, and in the following 
words : 

“Poor, but honest! Look in the left-hand corner, 
upper bureau drawer.” 

earch was immediately made, and in the spot 
indicated the missing articles were found carefully 
stowed, where the bishop, man-like, had banished 
= with alacrity upon taking possession of the 
ureau. 
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EFFECTIVELY POSED. 


In the days when daguerreotypes were first 
introduced, the nervousness of being “taken” must 
have reduced the average sitter to a condition of 
submission to the operator. Not so with a certain 
New England judge, of whom Mr. J. A. Willard 
tells a story. He had all the airy self-command of 
modern posers before the camera. In the summer 
of 1846 daguerreotyping was still an experiment, 
and the artists were willing to take pictures of 
noted persons to hang outside their doors as a 
sample of their work. 


A gentleman walked into the room of such an 
artist one day, and said, ‘““Mr. ——, I am Mr. Justice 
—, of the Justices’ Court. I understand you take 
pictures of distinguished men to exhibit to the 
public.” 

“Yes, sir; be kind enough to take a chair. 
would you like yours taken?” 

“T should like to be taken as in my court-room.” 

“Assume your attitude, sir, and tell me when you 
are ready.” 

He placed himself to his satisfaction, and looking 
very stern, said, pointing his finger in the direction 
of the supposed criminal, “Prisoner, where—Take 
me now, sir.” 

He was taken, and the artist then said, “How 
otherwise would you like to be taken?” 

“IT should like to be taken in the bosom of my 
family. John, bring me the Bible.” The artist 
gave him a Bible. e opened it, and said, “We 
will now read the Ninety-second Psalm. Take me 
now, sir.” 

He was taken, and both pictures were afterward 
hung at the entrance door. 


How 


8 


JUST GONE. 


To most German visitors to Rome Goethe is a 
sort of deity, and after his death every trace of his 
stay there, however unimportant, was unearthed 
and visited as if it had been a sacred shrine. One 
of these shrines is a humble inn, where the great 
poet used to take a glass of wine in the evening. 

Mr. Rudolf Lehmann relates that an enthusiastic 
young Teuton, engaged in this pilgrimage, asked 
the waiter in his broken Italian whether this was 
really the spot that Goethe used to visit. 

“Goti, Goti, no lo conosco, I never heard of him,” 
said the waiter. Then, seeing suddenly that he was 
disappointing a customer, he added: “Oh yes, of 


course, Goti—he has just this moment gone.” 
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MOTHER ORIOLE’S NEST SONG. 


Here comes a rocking breeze 
With a low whistle, 

He will swing the little house 
Where my birds nestle; 

Feather of the dandelion, 
Silk of the thistle 

Make the pretty blankets 

For their bed. 


Four babies in a pouch, 
A little grass stocking! 
Easily could I myself 
Do all the rocking, 
But I love to hear the breeze 
Tip-tap, knocking, 
And the apple leaves a-rustie 
Overhead. 


Swing, little chickens, 
Never mind the weather, 

Soon you'll have a wing of black, 
Have a golden feather, 

Then you will not wish to sleep; 
Breeze and you together 

Will afar in wide blue air 

Fly instead. 


Hark, hark the rocking breeze 

Through the leaves creeping! 
Shut all your yellow bills, 

Hush your low cheeping! 
Swing, swing a lullaby— 

Swing, swing, sleeping 
In the silken thistle blankets 

Of your bed. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs, 
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SIXTH LETTER FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Once a Month to 
his Friend in Maine.) 





Soutu Store, Calif., June 1, 

Dear CHARLIE.—Your letter 
is a little late this time. I guess 
you are waiting for school to be_ 
out so you can have more time. 
Well, just remember, I shall ex- 
pect an extra long one—a regular 
double number—when you skip 
over this way. 

I’ve been irrigating for the 
Absent-Minded Man. He was 
over early to see if I could ’tend 
to it, because he had a special 
engagement he said. He only 
has two acres and a half, and he 
said he’d have time to get me 
started, and he guessed I could 
manage it after that. 

You see the water comes under- 
ground in pipes, and when it is 
turned on it bubbles up in a big 
cement pipe that stands on end, 
about one foot across and two 
feet high. The little pipes join 
into this big one, and they call 
it the turn-out. From that the 
water runs over into the head- 
ditch, and from that we draw it 
into the furrows. 

Well, as soon as I could eat 
breakfast, I hurried over and 
found the Absent-Minded Man 
plowing the furrows. By the 
time that was finished the water 
came, and he opened the head- 
ditch with a long-handled shovel, 
and then took up the hoe and 
drew the water from one furrow to the other, 
hoeing out where it went too slow and banking 
up where it went too fast, or the wrong way. It 
looked easy enough. 

As soon as he’d started a few furrows he said 
it was high time for him to go. So he took the 
horse and wagon and went, and I really did the 
best I knew how. I scraped out and banked up 
and drew the water into all the dry furrows. It 
came so fast I didn’t know what to do with it all, 
and first I knew it was running into the front 
walk and under the house, and I had hard work 
to stop it. 

At the upper end of the lot there were some 
rows of strawberries and currant cuttings and 
other little things, and the Absent-Minded Man 
said I might leave those till he come back, for he 
wanted to be careful not to have the water run 
too fast by them. 

He said he’d be. back in time, so I hadn’t noticed 
them at all before, but all at once I happened to 
see water over there. So I hurried along to find 
out what was the matter,—and there was a regular 
river pouring right down in the place where he 
didn’t want a drop. Didn't I run for the shovel! 
And then I heard the wagon, and the Absent- 
Minded Man got there just as I was trying to 
bank it up. The water was coming out of a hole, 
a little way from the head-ditch. It boiled up like 
a spring. I couldn’t stop it. But he took the 
Shovel and threw a lot of dirt into the ditch and 
that was the end of it. 


“It’s my fault, Jack,” he said. “I didn’t tell 














| you a word about gopher-holes, just like me, 


Don’t you mind, now; there 
aren't a dozen plants washed out altogether. It’s 
queer about those gophers, the little rascals! You 
see one dug into the head-ditch, and dug out by 
the strawberries, and the water washed his hole 
bigger and bigger, that’s all. Sometimes they dig 
a long way. I’ve known the water to run in a 
gopher-hole twenty rods, and come out in the 
middle of another man’s orchard. Now I'll finish 
this job. This is your birthday, isn’t it? You'll 
find something out in the wagon for you. Take it 
along and say nothing about it.”’ 

Well, I went and looked. I thought 'twould be 
some nuts or candy, or maybe a book stowed 
away in one corner. There was a bicycle that 
took up pretty near the whole wagon, but I didn’t 
think it coudd be that, till I couldn’t find a stitch 
of anything else. Then I got it out and took it in 
and managed to say, ‘‘’Tisn’t this, is it ?"’ 

And he said: ‘‘Why, of course fis! You don’t 
think I’m the figger to ride such a critter as that, 
do you? Jump on, and let’s see her go. Your 
mother mentioned how you sold yours back 
East to help raise money when you came here. 
Mothers will talk, sonny. Go along, now, do!” 


never thought of it. 
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THREE KINDS OF ROSES. 


In the fiefd sweet pale-pink posies, 

In the garden big red roses, 

In the pleasant country places 

Little rosy, sunburnt faces; 

These three June will bring with her; 
Tell me, which do you prefer? 
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POVERTY. 


It was a lovely day in June, and the poor little 
girl was going out. She was so very poor that 
she had to go in a great big carriage, with two 
fat, slow horses, and a sleepy driver who got very 
angry if you asked him to drive a little faster. 
She was dressed in a white frock, all frilled and 
flounced, and she had a fashionable little hat on 
her head which stuck up in front, so that the wind 
was always catching it and blowing it off. She 
had tight kid gloves on her little hands, and 
beautiful little bronze kid boots on her feet; so 
you see she was very poor indeed. 

The carriage rolled slowly along through the 
park, and the little girl saw many other poor 
children, also sitting in carriages, with tight kid 
gloves and kid boots; she nodded to them, and 
they to her, but it was not very interesting, and 
she grew tired of it. 

By and by they left the park, and drove out into 
the country, where there were green fields, with no 
signs to keep people off the grass. The grass was 
full of buttercups, and in one field were two little 
girls running about, with their hands full of the 





So I went along, for I couldn’t have said a word 
to save my life. Now what do you think of a 
neighbor like that? Please write soon. 

JACK. 
ciate va 


THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER. 


Dear dandclion, you sunshiny thing, 

| How many toys for the young folks you bring; 

| Watch-chains for Nanny, and trumpets for Ned, 

| Funny green curls for the baby’s bald head; 

| Next you’re a weather-cock, ready to show 

| When your white seeds fly, which way the winds 
blow. 

Friend of the barefoot boy, gold of the poor, 

You’re a wee playhouse at every child’s door. 





ee 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A little boy asked at the dinner-table one 
day, ““What is chilli sauce?’ 
sister, who had just begun to read, answered as 
grave as a judge, “It’s the sauce that chills but 
not mebriates.”’ 


A teacher requested each scholar to write a 
sentence containing the word ‘“‘toward.”” One 





boy of nine years wrote: “I toared my pants!” 
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Little Mary, his | 


lovely golden blossoms, laughing and shouting to | 


each other. One had a pink calico dress on, and 
the other a brown gingham, and they were bare- 
footed, and their sunbonnets were lying on the 
grass. The poor little girl looked at them with 
sparkling eyes. 

-*O mademoiselle!’’ she cried. ‘‘May I get out 
and run about a little? See what a good time 
those children are having. Do let me jump out, 
please ! 
I wish I might pick just a few!” 

“Assuredly not!’’ answered the lady who sat 


We never have buttercups at our house. | 


beside her; she was a thin, dark lady, with | 


sharp, eager black eyes, and not a pleasant 
face. ‘Let you leave the carriage and run 


about in the mire, for the sake of a few common, | 


vulgar flowers? Look at your dress, Claire! look 
at your delicate shoes, and your new pearl-colored 
gloves! Are these the things to run in the dirt 
with? I will not be responsible for such conduct. 
Sit still, and when we reach home the gardener 
shall pick you some roses.” 

“IT don’t want roses!”’ said the poor little girl, 
sighing wearily. ‘I am tired of roses. I want 
buttercups!”’ 

She sighed again, and leaned back on the velvet 
cushions; the carriage rolled on. The barefoot 
children gazed after it with wondering eyes. 

“My!” said one. ‘Wasn’t she dressed fine ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the other; ‘“‘but she looked as if 
she was not having a good time, poor thing!” 

“Poor thing!’’ echoed the first child; and they 





went on with their play. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1, 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


Puzzles, 


A mother sheep that grazes round; 
What in a vessel’s hold is found; 

That which you take in hammock swung, 
Lulled to repose the trees among. 


My whole a storied river, found 
In Eastern land, called holy ground. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead part of a wagon, and leave part of the 


Ot. 
2. Behead unwilling, and leave a division of 
poetry. 
3. Behead a rogue, and leave a 
minstrel. 
4. Behead chopped meat, and 
leave a tree. 
5. Behead the image of a Rus 
sian saint, and leave to study. 
6. Behead no one, and leave a 
number. 
7. Behead lean, 
female relative. 
8. Behead fat, and leave to per 
mit. 
9. Behead an English river, and 
leave to employ. 
10. Behead a French city, and 
leave frozen water. 


and leave a 


The beheaded letters spell the 
name of the American Fabius. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


In the cold, rough, stony ground, 

Joyfully my first they found; 

And my second, with great care, 

Wrought it for a finger fair. 

Better than its brightest glory, 
Was the vicar’s Conest sou 

In the dear old simple story 
Told us by my genial whole. 


4. 
HIDDEN TREASURES. 
1. What if Loring Bros. should 
fail? 


2. Is the theft of an idol larceny ? 
3. Please rub less liniment in. 
4. What does a penguin eat? 
5. Yea, glebe land is good. 
6. What will he say if rancid 
butter is used? 
5. 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS AND 
ARTISTS. 


1. Het Launges.—Limtle. 

2. Climaumate Nopnoccite. — 
Lourilm. 

3. Ts. Ilacice.—Haarple. 

4. Stenced mofr eth Srocs. — 


Brunes. 

5. Igthif toin Petgy.—Ogitot. 

6. Salt Pupres. — Roanodle ad 
Civin 


7. Yolh Thing —Googrirec. 

8. Rouraa.—Douig Nire. 

%. Tals Nimmoucon fo Ts. Mer 
joe.—Menhoinicod. 

10. Trame Sloorado. — Cloar 
Clode. 

6. 
RIDDLE. 


I can make a lance of a narrow 
street 

And August’s gift I can change to 
a cheat. 


I can make a chop of a gentle 


SkIp, 
But to cut with shears I must use 
my lip. 


Idle talk I can make from a hat 
And a deed that is done from a morsel of fat. 


I can weave a charm from mischief and ill, 
And I make you cold when I mention a hill. 


Though small and weak I appear to be, 
A hundred things may be found in me. 


7. 
PUZZLE. 

I am a covering often worn on the hand. With 
one prefix, I allow; with a second, I entrust; with 
a third, I give entrance; with a fourth, I yield; 
with a fifth, I send along; with a sixth, I leave out; 
with a seventh, I give out; with an eighth, I have 
intervals; with a ninth, I live in solitude; with a 
tenth, I crown a hill. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Writ, ten, written. 2. Pleasure, plea, sure. 


8. Again, a, gain. 4. No, on, noon. 5. Began, 
beg, an. 6. Bargain, bar, gain. 7. Fur, below, 
furbelow. 


2. Board (on board, overboard). 

8. 1. Redash. 2. Red maple. 3. Hornbeam,. 4. 
Tulip-tree. 5. Sweetbirch. 6. Date plum. 7. Cork- 
tree. 8. Shagbark. 9. Butternut. 10. Black gum. 
ll. Balsam fir. 12. White birch. 13. Sugar maple. 
14. Tamarack. 15. Eucalyptus. 16. Chestnut. 17. 
Tamarisk. 18. Basswood. 19. Cocoanut. 20. Moun 


tain ash. 21. Orange. 22. Water beech. 23. Pitch 
pine. 2%. Weeping ash. 
4. A needle (magnetic needle). 
5. 8s K Y 
P EN WN YF 
crmnos 8 
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D E N 
6. 1. Make hay while the sun shines. 2. A new 
broom sweeps clean. 3. Cleanliness is next to 


godliness. 4. Strike while the iron is hot. 5. If 
you’ve nothing to say, say nothing. 6. Time and 
tide wait for no man. 

7. Bismarck. Napoleon Bonaparte. Marshal 
Ney. General Grant. Duke of Wellington. Oliver 
Cromwell. Gen. W. H. Harrison. en. Francis 
Marion. Gen. Andrew Jackson. Gen. John A 
Logan. Joan of Are. 
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A SONG AT NIGHT. 


Through — cloud-fleece -o the stars, 


(The mock ird is singing 
The Mattie a te pest oe, 
(The mocking ty ird is singing) 
Down by the alders night-winds blow, 
On swaying grasses dew-drops glow, 
The rose dro ope 8 petals soft as snow. 
(The mocking-bird is singing.) 


The moonlight sifts o’er pace pines, 
(The moceking-bird is singin 

The gleaming white road — y ) winds 
(The mocking-bird is singing 

Around the 

Where all the noise of 

And silent broods the whip-poor-will. 
(The mocking-bird is singing.) 


The song of night above day’s death— 
(The mocking-bird is singing) 

It needs no words, the thing he saith 
(The mocking-bird is singing) 

With evermore that minor strain 

Blent in the haunting sweet refrain 

Such as hearts sing when taught by ‘pain. 
(The mocking-bird is singing.) 


IRENE NORMAN McKay. 


meadow, b the mill, 


Original. 
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HE CAUGHT A FRIEND. 


When William Gregory was seven years old he 
made the acquaintance of one of the foremost men 
of the time, an acquaintance which, as Sir William 
long afterward wrote, brought him to a love of 
classic literature and thereby tinged his whole after- 
life. The manner in which the thing came about 
was of itself calculated to make a lasting impres- 
sion. The boy had gone fishing in Phenix Park, 
where lived the Marquis of Wellesley, brother of 
the Duke of Wellington, and at that time Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and was just landing a large 
roach, when he became aware of the presence of 
a slight, short, elderly gentleman, who seemingly 
took a lively interest in what was going on. 


When the fish was safely on the honk. the gentle. 
man began questioning the boy. I was 80 fasci- 
nated by his pleasant manner, Sir William says, 
“that 1 fold him there were several particular spots 
in the pond where one was sure to catch roach, and 
perhaps, if it rained, a tench, and that, if he would 
come out fishing with me, I would show him these 

—_ on condition that he was not to tell any one 

ut them. He asked my name, and promised 
never to reveal a A secrets. 

“I was perfectly unaware of the greatness of 
the personage 1 was addressing, but I distinctly 
remember the impression he ma eon me, and that 
I would gladly have lent him my rod and line and 
have brought him to all the —_ ae, so bright 
and sunny was his manner, and so deep, apparently, 
was his interest in the mysteries of roach-fishing. 
In the evening he informed my mother of our 
meeting, and I then became aware that my acquaint- 
ance was the lord lieutenant himself; and very 
awestricken was I in consequence. 

“A few days afterward | was summoned to the 
viceregal Lodge, where I went with fear and 
trembling. The great man was in his amney, and in 
a few minutes my alarm departed. Hes e about 
fishing, and said he was afraid he could not come 
to catch roach with me, but that he had got a book 
for me which some day I was sure to read with 
pleasure, 

“He Cen presented me with a remarkably fine 
edition of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ bound in 
Russia leather, with the inscription on the flyleaf: 


1824 
TO THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
FROM HIS OBEDIENT SCHOLAR 
WELLESLEY. 


“I remember ——"s it with great pleasure 
and with the remark, which caused him much 
emeenne, that I ‘was afraid it had cost him too 
much.’’ 

After that the lord lieutenant constantly sent for 
the boy, and insisted upon his beginning his classi- 
cal studies immediately. “I had to decline my 
nouns and conjugate my verbs to him, ” says Sir 
William, “and it was my greatest treat to be put 
through my facings by him. I always felt, although 
such a very little fellow, that I must do whatever 
he told me, and that I could do it.” 

Eleven years afterward, when the boy took the 
annual Latin prizes at Harrow, he sent a copy of 
his composition to Lord Wellesley, who acknow- 
ledged it at once in the kindest and most flattering 
of letters, beginning “My dear fisherman.” 

Other letters followed, till seven years later—1842. 
Then, when Lord Wellesley was er. -two years 
old, and felt himself near death, as indeed he was, 
there came the last. It began: 

“My DEAR GREGORY.—For I cannot write ‘Dear 
Sir,’ and I do not wish to be answered ‘Dear Lord.’ 
Find some words that will express affection, friend. 
ship and cordial regard.” 

hen followed some account of his illness, and 
some friendly advice, and then the — 

“Ever yours affectionately and truly, 

WELLESLEY.” 

Where shall we find a prettier story of sudden 
eae lasting friendship between an old man and a 

oy? 


~~ 
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HER CONUNDRUM. 


It is often hard to determine hit from “good wit” 
in the case of children, and some of their flashes of 
precocity seem not to be unconscious, but rather the 
fragment of some remembered knowledge. 


A little maid of five, who had been listening 
quietly to the puzzles and conundrums of the older 
children, seemed at last to divine the method of 
their construction and, after some thought, asked: 

“What could you ‘get on a very high, steep 
mountain?” 

The answers were ice, snow, rocks, eagles’ nests 
and the like, to all of which the little one persistently 
shook her head. When asked to tell the answer 
she triumphantly cried, “Nothing!” 

“But why?” asked the others, in a breath. 

“Beeause you couldn’t get up "there after it,” was 
the demure reply. 


* 
ae 


ONE WOMAN’S HEART. 


A shameful story, a story that ought to be incredi- 
ble, is printed for truth in Kate Field’s Washington: 
A well-dressed young woman recently went to 
one of the taxidermists of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Hoe, carrying with her in a cage a bright canary- 





“T have hunted all over the city fora bird of just 
this color,” she explained, “because I want him to 
match a gown I am having made.” 

She wished the taxidermist to kill it and set it up, 
that she might wear it as an ornament! 

Thousands of women wear birds on their hats 
the more is the pity; but probably no civilized | ¢ 
woman ever before bought a live bird and killed it, 
or had it killed, for such a purpose. 





STAMPS. 10 100all diff., China, ete., 10¢e. Agts.wtd. Sp. 
com. List free. Crittenden '& Borgman, Detroit, 


Arceyment’ aay Cpe E of § U PTU R FE 
Boo aise lnechonter, Ny 
Plated Strawberry Huller. 


Patent October 30, 1894. 
No Soiled or Sore Fingers. 
By Mail for 10c., or $1 per Dozen. 


F. A. WALKER & CO., 
Sole Owners, Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 











TELEPHONE S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 


and joleeranh lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required, J. H 


- Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
SIDE COMBS. 


These are coin silver 
triple plate side combs, 
Yi lon g by 1 in. wide, 

ery fash ionable and 
great value. mple 
ae by mail...6 cents 

(posta ge stamps taken). 
Address Lynn & Co., 48 Bond St., New York City. 


Teacher’s Position Wanted. 


A graduate of Boston University, Class or 
’95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any'of the following branches: 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR BICYCLE CLUBS. 




















ore 
Silver Plate. de. he 
$2. Srering 35c., doz. 


MoRAE & KEELER, Mfg. Jewelers, ATTLEBO: 


TELEGRAPHY 


a pleasant and profitable trade which is 
qa oy rey earned, For 

e been teaching men. — a. 
and state our nena in the railway service. Have 
so placed thousands and can do the same by you if you 
give us the opportunity. Do you know that nine-tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents of 
American railways commenced as telegraph operators? 

Your chances are just as good. don’t cost much to 
learn. Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about 4 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 








ROOT BEER Patch’s Novus 
One Cent a Glass, y ROOT BEER 
~$ TABLETS 
es Beats Them All. 
ea One of Patch’s No- 

us Root Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer eyneley. 


No yeast! Ven 
mentation ! Me al- 





tle. Agents wanted 
in every town. 
True merit is counterfeited. 

Counterfeits spring from a low ideal. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Book of 
Western _. 


Sd Adventure 


Historical, 
Teme, «iss 
Educational, 










Chas. S. Fee, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
* NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

















Seece goee ° 


at) 
Tastes good as 
it goes down, does good 
when it gets down. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer: 


makes the children rosy-cheeked, 
keeps the parents healthful, helps 
the old folks carry their years 
lightly. A 25c. package makes 
the whole family happy. 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Sreccccevecccedsescencd 


Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
| Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


OUR BOYS’ LEAGUE MITT. 


Post-paid, 50 cents. 


Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. All leather, 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in 
the padding. A splendid mitt 
for all around work. 

Descriptive Circular of our 
$2.50 Complete Uniform, 
and club prices on Base Ball 
Goods mailed on application. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

Practical Ball Playing, by Arthur A. Irwin, with hints 

‘0 Pitcher, Catcher, emen, Shortstop and Fielders, and 
Saer interesting matter. Post-paid 10 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 





























SEND 15 cts. 
(which we er 


Swivel 
yourfirst order) 


on 
Rowlocks, | for our 2%-page 
Hep inch between CATALOGUE 
Bute IC. | of Yacht and 
A eetial Price. | Boat Fittings. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


What difference if Leather is high? 
Pantasote 


Is Better and Cheaper. 

Used for covering Carriage Cushions, Furniture, etc. 
FREE SAMPLES AND CIRCULAR. 

The Pantasote Leather Co., 39 Leonard St., New York. 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


insures beautiful pearly 

aromatic breath and foaither 4 
and gums. Absolutely no datary to 
tal li drag- 
use su 








enamel. No soapy, taste. 
or by mail 

stitutes. Test it 

C.H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO. 


WE EMPLOY YOUNC MEN 


fe distribute aévertisomenss 

part payment for a high- 

grade a meee. we send 

VP» approv No work 

Za») done: until ey arrives and 
—j/ proves satisfactory 


YOUNG LADIES 


cuastoved on same terms. If 
sor girls apply they must 

be well recommended. Wr te for particulars. 

ACME CYCLE CoO., Elkhart, Indiana. 


The Eag le Claw A wonderful device for 
* catching fish or game. 
Easy to its suited to any bait, nothing can 
escape until released, this is done without 
soiling the hands. Every uirrel, fish or 
— which bites is 
rely caught. 
No handling ¢ game 
after it is caught. 
Some bait will catch 20 to 80 fish; a great 
triumph over the common fish-hook. No.1 
forall ordinary fishing, price 30c. Lf mail. 
No, 2 for general use, both large and small 
fish or came, ice 8°85 mail. Give splendid satis- 
faction. S$ & CO.,1 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
AVOID ACCIDENTS OF 
THIS SORT by using 
Ramsay’s Self-Closing 
Air-Tight INKSTAND. 
Just the thing for home use. 
Poevents | cottty of table-cloths, 
carpets, andsome —_ 
top Stand, with ink and pen-rack 
by mail, 25 cts. Agents Wanted 
everywhere. 
RAMSAY & BEISER, 
75 York St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 










































115 different foreign stamps 
Mexico, Argen- 
Rica, Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, 


including 


with / atemen SR ‘oO agents. 
fost and best stamp album 
published. Cloth ; full foe oe full —_ 
with stubs $3.50; full "eather and gilt Rost free. 
Albums for beginners 80c., 50¢., 75e. een GH eaert 
STAMP & PUBLISHING Co., Station C. &. Louis, Mo. 


The Man with the White Duck 


(roucers is in style. By mail, post-paid, 
nd leg and waist measure ; allow for 2- 4 








postage. Beautifully illu ted, Show: 8 1895 
styles. Only book on fashionable ‘Outing 
clothing issued. 

Description. Our trousers are made of 
extra qua rt Duck in best manner; side, 
watch and hip pockets; taped seams; wide 
hem on bottom and straps on =a stband for 
belt. All hand-finished. y direct-and 
save retailers’ big profits. 3s. 


H. §. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St., Boston. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


MENNEN’ S Borated Talcum 
=a | oilet_» 


Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Pimples, Blotches, Salt 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 
der Feet, Chafing, &c. 

The only wder endorsed by the 
highest med on authorities. At drug- 
gists or by mail for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. 
GEREARD MENNEN CO., 


















BIGYGLES vc rai, BRRAE 


WINDSORS 12 faster, are built stronger, look handsomer, are 
better than any other make, and cost $25 to $50 less, Send stamp for 

catalogue. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW. 

SIEC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICAGO. 


WE FOOL THE SUN. 


The accompanying cut shows a child’s 
tent7 rom, made of bright blue or 
brown jped canvass and is a perfect 
protection from sunand rain. Itis an 
Ornament to any lawn and every child 
should have one. They are made of 
—_ — canvass and are perfect in 
~< F pect and are complete with 

pole aoe tone. We ba ll send Hid these —— any — 
east of the Mississippi river, charges prepaid upon receipt 
of 4.95. West of the Mississippi river, one dollar extra. 
THE CLEVELAND NOVELTY C60., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$45 IS ALL 


y 
=—*) you have to pay for this high 
rade Wheel. $65 Baye one 















g 

worth that —% mo; 
rims,pneumatic tires, ‘all the 

9% latest improvements on bot to bs.; strong 

one ———. ne Wheel Guaran d to be 

pextos resented or money refunded. Illus- 

ted ‘ond descriptive catalogue M, mailed free. 
OMERY WARD & *9 
tito 118 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in_ the woria 








attachment. 
WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
1122 Broadway, New York. 


USE DIXON’S 
679 LUBRICANT 


on your bicycle chain. You will ride faster and 
easier, and your chain will not wear or become loose. 
Send l5e. for sample. It will pay you. JOS. DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Box D-3, Jersey City, N. J. 





















“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot Golivered 
free anywhere in e U.S., on receipt of Cas 
or Money Order, fo’ r $1.50. ——_ yg = 
the boots sold in all retajl stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot bureeives, | therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if any one 
is not satisfied we will — the money or 
send another pair. Opera Toe or Com- 
mon Sense, priths c D, PD, E, . Ld <p 
1 to8,and half sizes. ' Sen 
we will fie 1. Tilus. Gat F TREE. 
Est’d 1880. Capital, $1,000,000. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 
Order Clerk 15, Boston, Mass. 


WRINGING DRY 


is impossible unless 
your Wringer has well 
made Rolls. hen 
ou buy a Wringer 
nsist on having the 








WRINGER CO., the 
dargent manathetarers of Wringers and Rolls in the 
world. #2,500,000 capital. See our name and warrant 
game on Rolls. Books of useful Wringer information 
FREE. Address 99 Chambers St., New York. 


LADIES! Why Not Earn a Watch? 


We wish to introduce our 








Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder. You can help us 
by selling 50 lbs. among 
ny friends, and we will 
you by giving an Ele- 
an Gold atch (Waltham 
3 or Elgin movers and 
4 Chain. A lver 
Watch for 25 Ibs. Sid. A 
Solid Gold Ring for 10 Ibs. 
sold. A Beautiful Dinner 
Set for 50 Ibs. sold. A High 
=| Grade Bicycle for 200 lbs. 
sold. Write for catalog and 
| particulars to 
W. G. BAKER, 


856 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 











The New 
Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


Paris, ME., March 6, 1895. 


‘*The New Companion Sewing Machine which 
It is called 


you sent me Feb. 19th, arrived safely. 
as good or better than 
those sold here for two 
or three times as much. 
I predict that the New 
Companion will be the 
only Sewing Machine 
sold in this vicinity here- 
after. I think I can ex- 
press the satisfaction it 
gives me in no better 
way than by sending you 
a money-order to pay for another Machine for a 

friend.” DAVID B. WOODBURY, 
Pansy Specialist and Originator. 


We sell the New Companion $ 
Sewing Machine for only 19.00 
and Warranted for Five Years. East of 
Colorado we deliver the Machine Free! 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 











Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid. 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

— d against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physici ians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 























JUNE 6, 1895, 


THE YOUTH’S*COMPANION. | 














COLD BOILING WATER. 


Most quarrels might be averted if people knew 
better than they do what they are talking about. 
Not long ago, in the city of Paris, a group of people 
sat down to a breakfast at which boiled eggs were 
served. The host broke his egg, and frowned. 
“These eggs are not cooked,” he said, somewhat 
tartly, looking askance toward his wife. “Well,” 
said she, “they were in boiling water exactly three 
minutes, as you always insist they shall be.” 


“If they had been in boiling water three minutes,” 
rejoined the husband, “they would have been 
boiled. These are raw. Either they were not in 
three minutes, or, what is more likely, the water 
wasn’t boiling —” 

“The water was boiling!’ protested the wife. 

“Oh, come now!” 

The controversy was becoming uncomfortable. 
Friendships have been strained by smaller matters 
than the boiling of an eRe. Suddenly a man of 
science, a professor of physics, who was one of the 
company at the table, broke in: 

“{f you will permit me, you are both right and 
both wrong. Eggs may remain longer than three 
minutes in boiling water and not be boiled at all; 
they may remain perfectly raw.” 

“What! Boiling water does not always boil? 
= may as well say that fire doesn’t always 

urn.’ 

“Nevertheless,” said the professor, “it is true 
that water does not always boil at the same temper- 
ature. Sometimes it takes more than two hundred 
and twelve degrees of temperature to boil water, 
and sometimes less. 

“To-day fs a stormy day with a low barometer. 
Very likely your water boiled at a temperature of, 
say, two hundred and three degrees, which was not 
enough to cook an egg in three minutes. So it is 
necessary for a £o° cook to have a barometer at 
hand in order to be able to boil an egg exactly to a 
turn.” 

The notion struck the company as somewhat 
ridiculous, and the professor was stung to make a 
still more startling proposition. 

“If you will come to my laboratory to-morrow,” 
he said, “I will put fresh eggs into boiling water 
and Jeave them there half an hour,—or, if you like, 
half a day,—and you may take them out as raw as 
when they were put in. More than that, I will 
allow you to pour boiling water on the top of my 
bare head.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Come and see.” 

Next day all the company papas at the profes- 
sor’s ene ay Each one had brought an eas, to 
make certain that the professor played no trick. 

They found him standing by a queer-lookin 
dome of clear glass, with a metal base. He ha 
one of the company go out and fill a dish with cold 
water. He put the eggs into this dish of water, 
placed it under the dome, operated some sort of a 
machine a trifle, and at the same time placed the 
glass dome over a small fire. 

Instantly the water began to boil. The eggs 
were tumbled about in it frantically. At the end 
of ten minutes the company were asked if they 
thought their Cage were done. They agreed that 
they must be. They were taken off, and with a 
spoon, the members of the company carefully lifted 

e eggs out, while the professor smiled. 

They were broken one by one, and found to be 

erfectly raw. Not one had been cooked in the 
east. 

The more ree amma part of the ceremony re- 
mained to be performed. More water was placed 
inside the glass dome. When it was Goes 
— the professor took it off, plunged bot 
hands into it, lifted a quantity above his head, and 
poured it freely upon his bald pate. 

The ladies screamed with horror. He told one of 
them to put her finger into the water. She did so, 
with an extremely quick movement, and then put 
on a look of such queer astonishment that every 
one Fy laughed aloud. 

“Why, it’s almost cold!” she exclaimed. 

And so it was. Then the professor proceeded to 
unfold his secret. He reminded his friends that 
we are at the bottom of an ocean of air, which 
bears down upon us, and upon all things at the 
level of the sea, with an tae weight of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. this pressure is 
entirely removed from the surface of a quantity of 
water, by pumping out the air, the water will boil 
without the application of any heat at all, simply 
by the effort of the water to vaporize itself. 

Therefore it was not necessary for the professor, 
in the case described, to pump all the air out of his 
glass globe to make the water boil very actively 
= ae temperature, by the application of actual 

eat. 
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NO APPETITE. 


The Korean mind seems to take great pride in 
the quantity of food that the digestive organs will 
bear. Nothing gives more satisfaction to a Korean 
than to be able to pat his tightly stretched stomach, 
and with a deep sigh of relief say, “Oh, how much 
I have eaten!” Brought up in this fashion, it is 
not strange that their capacity for food is really 
amazing. Mr. Henry Savage-Landor tells of the 
delicate feasting of a guest whom he had asked to 
luncheon during his stay in Seoul, the capital of 
the country: 


I watched the Korean as if fascinated while he 
devoured a luncheon of a size that would satisfy 
three average Europeans. 

Yet after that, when I was anxiously expectin 
to see him burst, he fell upon a large dish of dried 
persimmons, the heaviest and most indigestible 
things in existence. 

“They look very good,” said he, as he quickly 
swallowed one, and with his supple fingers undid 
the beautiful bow of his girdle and loosened it, 
thus providing for more space inside. 

“I shall eat one or two,” he murmured, as he was 
swallowing the second; and in less than no time 
the whole of the fruit had passed from the dish 
into his digestive organs, and he was intently gath- 
ering up, with the tips of his licked fingers, the few 
grains of sugar left at the bottom of the dish. 

“I was unwell and had no appetite to-day,” he 
then innocently remarked, as he lifted his head. 

“Oh, I hope you will come again when you are 

uite well,” said I, politely. But inwardly r rayed | 
that he might spare the table, for that did ‘not | 
belong to me. 
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CHARMINGLY ORIGINAL. 


An exchange reports an interesting and sugges- 
tive bit of conversation between two young ladies. 
“What a perfectly charming and ori 1 
Mr. Blather ia!” said one. . repnnes 
aa" has he said or done now?” asked the 


“Why, he had a seat in a crowded street-car 





yesterday afternoon, and when I got in he looked 
up from his paper and bowed.” is 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 


POCKET MAPS fesceseat: 


a State Map. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sam- 
tate, post-paid, TEN CENTS silver. Map 
} ates = pr Fi Wn or, — panee 
size, compact fold, covers. A. e ., Schoo 
and Church Furnishers, BE State Ste A ibany N.Y. | 


JAEGER 


Standard Underwear of the World 
At Greatly Reduced Prices! 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard qual- 
ity, producing the 
finest and softest 
undergarments. 
Beware of imitations ! 
The genuine have 
* 

Dr. Jaeger’s 
Portrait Stamped 
upon them. 
= 


These garments can 
be made to order if 
desired. Explanatory, 
Descriptive and Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE 
and Price-List sent free by mail, on application. 
































DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


MAIN RETAIL STORE, 
176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


Sole Representatives in the United States. 


Pears’ 


Half the fun 
of getting 
up 


morning 

















in the 


1S 


in good soap. 





Imitators 
are kept busy trying 


x. 


good as” 
Bias 


+ ~ 
Velveteen 


* Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


Be sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 


A set of the''S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailedfor 10c. in stamps. 
Book on “ How to Bindthe Dress Skirt"’ mailed free. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 


«“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


to make “just as 












(iticura 


[e~ the great 
(Q))\ SKIN CURE 


Se a; Instantly Relieves 
Nia TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching. 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CuTicuURA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring humors are 
the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: Nrw- 
Bery, r, King Edward-st., London. Potter DruG 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 5. A. 
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"PURE, HIGH GRADE. 
COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


Sy On this Continent, have 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS. 
n Europe and America. 


‘ Hi b Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

ee: ‘ lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
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the highest of all high-grade machines built in the world, 


results. 


Every machine fully guaranteed. 








COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


‘* Nothing Heavy about the Crescent!"’ 


| rescents 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
FROM LIFE. 


| 

| ** Sky-High”"’ 

The standing and comparative worth of Crescent 
icycies is established by the largest sales 


accorded any American Bicycle. 
| Our Seven 1895 Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys, 
make the bevt and most complete line of Bicycles on the market. 
We are represented in the principal Towns and 
Cities of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Til. 
Eastern Branch: - 36 Barclay Street, New York. 








The price has nothing to do 
with the 


\FIT 


For ALL of Dr. Warner’s Cor- 
sets are fitted to living models. 


rr 


Prices from one to six dollars each. : 


Le 


Monarch Kins ofa 
—w- Bicycles. 











Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, = = $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 


Kastern Branch: 79 Reade Street and 
97 Chambers Street, New York. 
Tue C. F. Guvown Co., Ltd., Managers. 
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regardless of 


rice. 
Our facilities are the best in the world for the production of the finest nosstnte 


21 Lbs. SCORCHER, $85.00. LADIES’, 22 Lbs., $75.00. Catalogue Free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 


- Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 










The 
Victor 
League 





Base Ball. 


Boston. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. 


Special Offer! 
30 Days. 


To introduce the Victor League 
Base Ball to the Base Ball players 
who read THE COMPANION, we make 
the following Special offer, good for 30 
days only: To send the 


Victor League 


BASE BALL, 


sold everywhere for $1.25, to any address for $1.00, 
postage paid. The Victor League Ball is endorsed by 
the leading professional players in various leagues, 
and we guarantee it to be the best Base Ball made. 


$10.50 per Dozen to Clubs, cash with order, Express prepaid. 


$5.25 Half-Doz., cash with order, Express prepaid. 


Remember :—This offer is good only for 30 days, and the re- 
cord of the Victor Bicycle is a guarantee that the Victor Ball is as 
ood a Base Ball as can be made. 
atalogue of Victor Athletic Goods — Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


Send for 44-page Illustrated 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. Denver. 
Los Angeles. Portland. 





} AYER’S 
} SARSAPARILLA 


4 For weak, tired feelings, headaches, 


—_~ 


§,_ liver, kidney, and stomach troubles, 

> rheumatism, or neuralgia, pimples, 
and humors, or any disease or ail- 

, ment arising wholly or in part from « 
impure blood. It has cured others, 4 


and will cure you. 


> DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND 
IT ! 
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five to thirty years. 


FISSURES 
that have defied the skill of the 
best Physicians. 


FISTULAS © 


¥ pronounced incurable by Special- 
ists, have been permanently cured 
by our new principle of treatment. 


Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor. 
We send it Post-paid for one dollar. 
Particulars and Proofs free. 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 
180 LINCOLN 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a dstofiice Mone -Order, Bank 


Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
requered to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscrip ions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


The successful treatment of consumption—and 
by this is meant making the sufferer better able to 
bear his heavy burden, if not actually lifting it 
from his shoulders—is largely a question of 
nursing. If the disease has already gained a 
foothold, medicine, in most instances, is of no 
avail, except in postponing the evil day; and even 
if it were otherwise, a few general rules would 
be just as essential to ensure the comfort of the 
patient while recovery is going on. 

In the first place, then, we must understand 
exactly the condition of the consumptive, not so 
much by ascertaining the location and extent of his 
disease, as by familiarizing ourselves with his 
temperament, his likes and dislikes, and above all, 
with his power of endurance and resistance. 

If we will bear these things in mind, we may be 
able to do al! that is possible for the sick one; 
namely, to enable him to withstand the onslaught 
of the disease until nature shal] gain the controlling 
hand. So successful is this method of treatment 
that it often results in a complete. or, at least, a 
temporary cure. 

Consumption is one of the most devitalizing of 
diseases. Not only does it attack the lungs, but 
the action of the nervous system is sooner or later 
seriously interfered with, the digestion impaired, 
and the simplest form of excitement renders even 
the circulation of the blood dangerous from being 
overactive. 

We shall come nearest to striking at the root of 
all these troubles if we direct our energies toward 
limiting the frequency and severity of the cough; 
and in this we have not only to follow the advice 
of the physician, taking care that his directions are 
exactly carried out, but we must give careful 
attention to nursing. 

To prevent the first paroxysm of coughing, 
which is usually incited in the morning by the 
exertion of rising, a warm cup of tea or an egg-nog 
should be taken before the patient leaves the bed. 

A glass of something warm, like hot miik or 
gruel, should also be taken before retiring, and 
plenty of time should be allowed in preparing for 
the bed. The patient should sleep in blankets, and 
a glass of warm drink should be placed within 
reach in case he should wake through the night. 

If the presence of food in the stomach causes the 
reappearance of the cough after meals, some 
suitable preparation of pepsin should be used to 
hasten the digestion, and an hour or two’s rest 
should be taken immediately after the meal. 


——_—-@ a 


SINKING FOR COLD WATER. 


From the steam launch Frolic, at anchor on 
Sebec Lake last August, said a New York man, 
telling of some events of his summer vacation, 
we were sinking for landlocked salmon in a 
hundred feet of water. Some of our party, being 
thirsty, complained that the lake water was too 
warm for pleasant drinking. 

“TI can easily get you water as cool as you like,” 
said the captain. ‘Just see how I do it.” 

He took from the locker a heavy quart bottle 
that had contained ginger beer, tied a stout fishing- 
line to its neck, and lowered it, uncorked, to the 
bottem of the lake. There he allowed it to remain 
a few minutes, then drew it rapidly to the surface 
and took it aboard the launch. From the bottle he 
filled a glass and passed it to a passenger, who 
found the water as clear and coo) as cold spring 
water. Icing could not have improved it to the 
taste of any member of the party. 

“It’s a trick which every fresh-water sailor ought 
to know,” said the captain, “and yet people who 
have sailed on inland waters all their life haven’t 
found it out. The water at the bottom in deep 
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lakes is always cold, and on rock or clay or sandy 
bottoms, is clearer and purer than at the surface. 

“As the bottle is lowered, the air inside keeps 
the surface water out, and escapes slowly at the 
lake’s bottom. As the bottle is hauled up, the 
warmer water near the surface cannot displace 
the colder and denser water which it contains. 
With depth of water, over a hard bottom, and a 
heavy bottle, no fisherman need lack pure cold 
drinking water in any inland lake.” 





A LITTLE HEROINE. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford tells a good story 
of a little girl’s presence of mind and courage. 
There was always a fire lighted in the air-tight 
stove, just before the children went up to bed, in 
order that they might undress and say fheir 
prayers in the warmth. The room was large, and 
became a favorite playground for the bedtime 
frolic, which was often of a wild description. 


The family below became accustomed to the 
ner pandemonium, and though a stop to it was 
sometimes threatened, the fun was too keenly 
enjoyed for the mother’s heart to issue the edict 
against it. 

One night the fun was faster and more furious 
than ever; eangen leaping, scrambling and 
running had been going on for some time, with all 
the noise possible, when suddenly there came a 
crash. It was no louder than other crashes had 
been, but was followed by a shriek of terror, 
and the next instant by cries of “Fire!” “Mother!” 
and “Help!” 

A leg had come out of the stove, in the jarring 
and Sane the stove had fallen toward the 
floor, and in horror lest it should set the house on 
fire, one of the little girls, Edie, had caught the 
red-hot thing in her arms. 

There she stood, heroically holding it up,—as 
she supposed,—and never letting go till she was 
snatched away by helping hands. 

“She carries some of those scars on her arm 
to-day,” says the writer, ‘“‘but we all feel they are 
a prouder thing to wear than any decoration a 
king or queen could give.” 


JOHN THOMAS. 


“He was a perfect servant to a very imperfect 
master,” wrote an English sportsman of his negro 
henchman, John Thomas, who had been his right- 
hand man during five years’ wandering in South 
Africa. 


When Doctor Livingstone and Mr. Oswell, the 
hunter, made their journey in search of Lake 
. gami, they held out the inducement to their 
followers that if they were successful they would 
not attempt to press on farther. But success bred 
in the explorers the wish to do more, and though 
| were bound to stand to their agreement, they 
called a meeting of their servants and put the case 
before them. 

No one would be asked to accompany the two white 
men, who had decided to push on farther; but if 
any one was willing to do so, they would be very 
glad. Those who wished to return home would be 
supplied for the journey. Fora few minutes there 
was silence; then out stepped John, and said: 

“What you eat I can eat, where you sleep I can 
sleep, where you go I will go; I will come with 

ou. 


The effect was instantaneous. ‘We will all go!” 
was the cry. “Do you think, after that,” writes 
Mr. Oswell in telling the incident, “it was much 
poe ow Mi us whether our brother was black or 
w ? 


SHARP-WITTED CAT. 


A correspondent of the London Spectator reports 
a clever trick of a black Persian cat by the name of 
Prin. One of his peculiarities is a disrelish of 
meats unless they are roasted. The cook under. 
took to break him of this foolish whim. In short, 
she determined to starve it out of him. 


She set before him a saucer of boiled meat. 
Prin turned away from it in disgust. “Very well,” 
said the cook; “it is that or nothing.” 

For three days the cat went hungry, the boiled 
meat remaining untouched. But on the fourth 
rte, So cook found the saucer empty. 

“Ah, rin,” she said, “‘so you have come to your 

That day the cat fared sumptuously on roast beef 
with plenty of gravy. But on Saturday, when the 

tboard under the dresser was cleaned, the cook 

‘ound in one of the stewpans the boiled meat 
which had remained three days in Prin’s saucer. 
The cat had been too sharp for her. 

“I know this story to be true,” concludes the 

correspondent. 


ONE CONSOLATION. 


A neighbor had been spending an hour in Mrs. 
Wilson’s sitting-room, engaged in talk which, as 
the speaker herself confessed, “sounded like 
gossip.” Some of it she had “never mentioned to 
a living soul before.” She mentioned it now “only 
in the strictest confidence.” 


Mr. Wilson found it hard work to restrain 
himself, and as soon as the woman was gone he 
took Mrs. Wilson 7, to task. 

“Mary,” he said, “I do think you ought to be 
ashamed to encourage Mrs. Goss’s visits. You 
can’t ny By! hearing your neighbors pulled to 
pieces in t style.” 4 

“No, George, 
say Ido. But then, as long as she is here I know 
she isn’t talking about me. 

It was a clever answer, but it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Wilson thought it quite covered the 
case. 


answered Mrs. Wilson, “I can’t 





FORCE OF HABIT. 


The genial captain of a steamer plying on one of 
our American rivers was appointed a vestryman 
in an Episcopal Church in a city which lay at one 
end of his route. 

One day shortly afterward it was reported to 
him, when on shore, that there was a leak in the 
church. He was accustomed to promptness, and 
on receipt of the message he went to the church, 
took a candle and started down into the cellar to 
find the leak, evidently thinking of the basement 
as the hull of the good ship Zion / 

The captain himself tells the story, with much 
apparent enjoyment of its humor. 


LIVELY EXPECTATION. 

A little boy of five years, who was very fond of 
stewed mushrooms, and who had the idea—which 
is commoner than it ought to be—that mushrooms 
are the work of toads, was found sitting on the 
lawn with his eyes fixed intently on the ground. 

“What are you watching?” his mother inquired. 

The little fellow raised his finger to ensure 
silence. 

“Sh!” he said, “I saw a toad hop along here, and 
I’m waiting to see a brushbroom spring up.” 





White teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’” whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


Ice Cream 
At Home—~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 
when it can be so easily prepared at home at half 
the expense. Buy a Wa ia an 
you will have the latest and best improvements. 


‘¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 
Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 


Sick Headache 
Constipation 
oa 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable 
family remedy for 


Disordered 


Stomach 
+. and.. 


Impaired 
Digestion. 


50 Cents and $1.00 — All Druggists. 
FREE—Palmer Cox's, The Brownies’ Discovery—Ilustrated. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, New York. 
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She 
Uses It 
Regularly 
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This photograph is of a 
lady w. Conletance is 


sought noted artists be- 
cause of her luxuriant and 
beautiful hair. 


This remarkable head of hair is kept in the 
condition which has made it famous by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


For washing the Hair and Scalp, it removes 
dandruff, allays itching and does not dry the 
hair, but leaves it soft and lustrous. 


For the Complexion 
This delightful toilet soap yields a white 
lather, with purifying and healing properties. 
Its use prevents blackheads and relieves chafing. 
25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


MADE TO ORDER 


Imported cloths—Suits and Overcoats 
from 810 to $20—the style and material 
you select. We are direct importers 
—guarantee Pg fit, superior work- 
manship an — trimmings. BS, 

express charges to any oO 
the United States. Goods sent C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination. Write 
for free catalogue, samples and measur- 
ing instructions. 

HE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 

pt.9 Chieago, Il 
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Hay-Fever 


Sufferers! 


Are you going to suffer through another summer with Hay-Fever and Asthma? 
REV. MR. LUTZ, of St. Mary’s, Ohio, wrote us Aug. 4, 1893, as follows: 


“I am a sufferer from Hay-Fever. It treats me so 
wretchedly that I cannot do any Sunday work; for weeks 
I cannot read any books. Having seen your advertise- 
ment in the Cosmopolitan | should be thankful if you 
were to send me a Blank for free examination by mail.”” 


He came under our care Aug. 15, 1893, 
and now writes: 


St. Mary’s, OHIO, March 3, 1895. 
DR. P. HAROLD HAYES. 
Dear Sir: Last year it was the second season I 
have used your medicines against Hay-Fever. Last year 


Will it not pay YOU to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 


as well as the former year I derived wonderful relief from 
your treatment. The months of August and September, 
which before I heard of you were months of terror and 
despair to me on account of the continuous sneezing, and 
what was worse, the frequent spells of breathlessness, 
passed by without any of these agonizing experiences 
since I took your medicines. All I had to complain of 
during the Hay-Fever months was a kind of dull head- 
ache. Yet even so I was able to stay with my congrega- 
tion and to perform my duties. 


I shall be forever, 
Your grateful friend, 
JOS. LUTZ, Pastor. 


Follow in His Footsteps? 
» = = = Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TWENTY-FIVE-CENT CAN of Lactated Food 
will be sent FREE for trial upon receipt of 


postage, four 2-cent stamps. WELLS, RICHARD- 


& COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont. 
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CLIMBING MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


It was six o'clock in the morning when the 
professor and three Sophomores got into the 
wagon for a drive of fifteen miles to the foot of 
Mount Washington. They meant to climb to the 
summit that day, and felt blest by the clerk of 
the weather. The fine, blue, cloudless, warm 
morning gave the students such jubilation as 
could be uttered =". by their favorite college 


song: 
When the matin bell jeri ringing, 


ralio, U-ra 
From my rushy pests springing, 
lio, 


With this the woods rang often until they 
reached Darby field, left the wagon, shouldered 
their knapsacks and started toward the height 
through Tuckerman’s ravine. Their teamster, 
turning homeward, laughed to hear them roaring 
once more, and remarked to his horses, ‘‘I guess 
they’ll get enough ‘uralio’ ’fore night. If there 
aint some weather getting ready for ’em up 
yonder, I dunno,” 

Meantime Dick Howard, bounding up the root- 
like stairs, prepared to “‘break the record.”” Fritz 
Spuller thought it was too hot for that. Billy 
Orcutt, who, as “a rowing man,” knew the 
wisdom of saving one’s breath at the beginning of 
along muscular effort, said nothing. As for the 
professor, who was even a better athlete than 
Billy, he said, ‘Take it easy, Howard—go slow, 
Fritz—we’ll need all our strength for the heights.” 

On they went through the underbrush, following 
the little brook that often crossed their path, till 
warm and breathless, they took off their coats 
and buckled them into their knapsacks, preparing 
for the opening where the hot sun beat down. 
The path was in a bad condition, because of 
recent rains, and so gullied out that it was hard 
to follow. 

“Well, well, this ts a hot morning,” said the 
professor, mopping his brow and fanning himself 
with his tam-o’-shanter. 

It grew hotter while they climbed the steep and 
perilous cliff, where a misstep would have meant 
a fall of a hundred feet. Indeed, they felt as if 
broiling and stewing at once for an hour and a 
half. Then the cliffs and little ravines were 
below them, and a wonderful change of tempera- 
ture had occurred. 

““Why, we have come up into a cloud—see how 
foggy it is!’’ cried Dick, in surprise. 

“These clouds are not unusual,’ said the 
professor, “‘but I hoped we should escape them 
to-day. I fancy we shall soon be above the mist. 
Ah, it’s raining. What do you say, boys? Shall 
we go on ?”’ 

“Oh, this is nothing—we will go on!’’ was the 
buoyant reply. 

But as they scrambled upward over the bare 
rocks the professor looked more grave. Rain, 
driven by the wind, beat in their faces; the cold so 
increased that soon their wet tams were freezing 
to their heads. The bare rocks were covered with 
an icy coating, which made their ascent slow and 
discouraging. 

“But we'll soon be through this,’’ ventured 
Billy, feeling that the time had come when cheerful 
speech would do good. 

As they left the protecting woods, they found 
the gale increasing each moment. The rain 
turned to hail, beating in their faces. Soon their 
hands and feet were numb, and their bodies 
chilled. Icicles hung from their caps. 

‘*We must put on our coats,”’ said the professor. 
“This is a horrible change from August to 
December.” 

“Let's get behind some shelter,” cried Billy. 
“Then we can unbuckle our knapsacks. My 
fingers are icicles, and we'll perish if we halt 
here.” 

So on they went, creeping, stumbling and falling 
over the icy, rocky way. The path, marked by 
painted rocks, became more and more difficult to 
follow, until they could not tell a painted from an 
unpainted one, the ice covering was so thick. It 
seemed impossible that they could have been hot 
so recently. 

‘*Here is a boulder ; 
moment,” said the professor. 
do, boys, go on or go back ?”’ 

The question was a serious one. It seemed 
hopeless to creep on in the face of the wind and 
hail, yet it would be almost sure death to try to 
go down the path, now all ice-covered. 

‘*We couldn’t get down the cliffs,’’ said Billy. 

“Well, up we must go,” cried the professor. 
“We can't stay here. Come, boys, on with your 
coats. We must leave our knapsacks here.”’ 

With chilled fingers they painfully unbuckled 
the straps. Then helping each other, they 
succeeded in getting into their coats. Knapsacks, 
blankets, provisions, all were left behind. As 
they went on their sleeves froze, bent and cracked 
with ice when they reached out to save themselves 
from falling. 

Though their coats shut out some of the wind, 
they sometimes doubted that they had done well 
to leave the knapsacks. Lightened of their loads, 
it seemed as if each gust of wind would blow 


let us stand behind this a 
“What shall we 





them off their feet and dash them down the 
mountain. But silently and in single file they 
climbed on. 

The path was now, indeed, lost; the wind was 
blowing even more furiously. A fearful gust 
took Dick off his feet, but Fritz, in spite of his 
wretched numbness, sprang and caught him. It 
was death to pause—it seemed death to go on. 

“On, boys! On!’’ encouraged the professor. 

“Stick it out, fellows!’ called Billy, cheerily. 

But it was not courage but strength that Dick 
and Fritz needed. Still they climbed up, to be 
blown back, to slip, to help one another, and 
finally to fall down exhausted. 

“Boys!. Boys!’’ shouted the professor, ‘‘up— 
you must get up, Dick! Sleep means death—you 
must not sleep! Billy—here—pull them up. Yell 
at them.” 


Oh! 














prepaid. NerveaseE Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sample free to 
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BOYS an GIRL ; 


NERVEASE how PREMIUMS : | 
Has cured thousands of aching head With H Ibs. Te a, Solid Gold Ring. 
heads. Physicians prescribe it aches. King Air-Rifle 
— grateful sufferers bless it — “ 10 sole Gold Stone Ring. 

12 amera 

and well they may. It relieves : 3 topes. Tollet Set. 

adaches in a few minutes. 25 Silver Watch. 
2sc. all druggists, or by mail, 40 112 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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nw CANDY RECEIPTS, 
sew COOKING RECEIPTS, 


compiled especially for us by Miss FANNY MERRETT 

FARMER, principal of the Boston Cooking School, etc. 
SEND 2CENT STAMP TO 

HALL & LYON, Druggists, Providence, R. I. 
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Billy and the professor tugged Dick to his feet, 


but he only fell down again, powerless to help j 
The professor’s voice sounded distant to | 
Fritz—there was such a delicious drowsiness | 


himself. 


creeping over him. Even Billy now sank down 
and seemed inclined to doze. 

“Up, Billy! None of that!’ cried the professor. 
“I’m ashamed of you. Up! I depend on you. 
Don’t you see the boys will perish if we don’t 
help them ?”’ 

Billy pulled himself together once more, and 
even shook Fritz into a useful fit of anger. He 
rose, but Dick still lay half-conscious on the icy 
rock. 


ride your Bicycle. . 
THE 


if urrtie cem Gyclometer 


is accurate, durable and hand 
some, and is “aaa 
Former price $2.00, we 
will mall you one for 1.25. | 
Mention size of Wheel. Send | 
stamp for full description. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Discounts. | 








Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 
aid is still acknowledged everywhere to be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


For Sale by the Trade in General. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 



























American Indieater Co., 
Lawrence, M: 








Works Quickly—feels good 


Re Hop Plaster has stood the best of | 
all Fears of popular use, Beyond | 
auestion ~ F quickest-acting, sia 





‘“‘Boys, boys! I hear the engine! 


Billy. “Dick! Dick! get up!” 


The professor looked at Billy as if he feared the | 


boy had grown delirious, for he himself had 
heard nothing but the wind and hail. Now he 
listened more intently. Yes, thank heaven! There 
was the chu-chu of the mountain engine. But in 
what direction? It was impossible to tell, the 
noise was so distant and lost in the storm. 

With Billy and Fritz both shaking him and 
shouting, ““The engine—we’re saved—get up!” 
Dick had recovered his courage and his senses. 
He was sitting up and listening intently. 

“It is that way,” he said, nodding his head to 
the right. “Come, boys, hurrah! I can go on 
now!” 

So they all walked painfully on till they came 
to the flight of stairs which leads from the stables 
to the summit house. 

A hundred stairs, all covered by a thick coating 
of ice! The railing covered, too! No one to 
help! They shouted, but no answering call 
reached their ears. 

How could they ever drag their poor numb, 
half-frozen bodies up two flights of ice-covered 
stairs ? 

“Once up there, and we’re warm!”’ 
professor. 

“Hurrah, fellows—up we go!”’ shouted Billy. 

They grasped the rail as best they could, and 
on their knees, half-blinded by the driving storm, 
and often nearly hurled back by the gale, they 
painfully crawled up the long flights of steps. It 
seemed hours before they reached the top. Then 
half-frozen, half-conscious and half-starved, they 
went into the office. 

A warm room, hot water, a good rubbing, a 


cried the 


| few hours’ sleep and they were themselves again. | 
| Then they found the thermometer at four degrees 


below freezing point, and the wind blowing at the 
rate of ninety miles an hour on the twentieth day 
of August! 

The next morning a heavy fog was driving past 
the house, but lifted as if to give fleeting glimpses 
of the sun rising above the horizon. The valley 
below was clear of clouds, and soon, even to the 
Atlantic coast, flooded with sunlight. At last the 
fog was blown away by a light breeze. 


We are near | 
the railroad—perhaps almost to the top!’’ cried | 


Tm plaster 


None other as 








Simple Cure for Va Think o 


A MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 
CORNS. U! 


h on Corns. 
» LY 
190 Cents. 
A plaster sufficient for ten 
sppitcations mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
H. PROPRIETARY CO., New Haven, Ct. 


EASILY, APPLIED. | 
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Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 


A catthat was prowling for pelf, 
| Was delayed with giue on the shelf, 
| Said she: 
But I fear itis plain 
That I'm awfully stuck on myself.” 


Le Page’s Liquid Glue is the 
most tenacious of all glues; most 
@ flexible, too. Manufacturers use 
it to cement leather belting, 
that! 


acid to discolor the finest goods. 


It needs no heating. 
as mucilage. 
se things can be evenly g 
“§ mended. It is equally good for fj 


BOTTLES for home use 10 cents. 
_CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 


























“Tm not vain, 


It contains no FZ 
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It is as@ 
It dries 


k-bind- 
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16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 


High Grade Watches. 





Price - List 


Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


Lyon genes turing Co., 
43 South Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Waltham and Elgin Watches 











PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 













We will send to all who request { 
it, a copy of our 

Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 

describing the popular Elgin 

and Waltham movements, in 

Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


Boston, Mass. 











Salter, Whiter, Purer 
than ordinary Salt. 





But the professor and the boys decided that 
their yesterday’s experience in mountain-climbing | 
was enough for one year, and went back by the 
train whose noisy little engine had guided them to 
safety. 

Did they recover their knapsacks? I really do 
not know, for I forgot to ask them that question. 

Joun R. Cornet. 
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A CHINESE THIEF. 

Chinese thieves have a well-deserved notoriety 
as experts, and are famous for adopting the most 
ingenious devices to attain their infamous ends. 
And rarely are they caught. The author of 
‘Indo-China and China” relates the following 
adventure of one of her friends with a Chinese 
burglar : 


About midnight, as my friend lay awake in his | 

bed, with the lamp extinguished and the windows | 
opened to admit the air, he saw a dark figure | 

ber over the window-sill and enter the apart- | 
ment. He lay motionless till the thief, believing | 
all to be safe, had stolen into the middle of the | 
room; then he sprang out of bed and seized the 
intruder. 

Both were powerful men, and a furious struggle 
ensued; but the robber had the advantage, for 
his only covering was a coat of oil, so that my 
friend could no more hold him than he could have 
held an eel. The fellow slip from his grasp 
and made a plunge at the window 

My friend was upon him, and managed to 
clutch him by his queue. Despite the fact that it 
was stuck full of needles, he held on, but alas! 
the tail was a false one, ‘and when the fellow 
dropped to the ground it remained in the gentle- 
man’s grasp. 

Asa proof of his midnight adventure, my friend | 
had his hand pricked by a score of needles, and as 
a trophy a Chinaman’s queue; but that was more | 
than the thief had. | 
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** Wonder Somebody Didn’t Think of It Before.’’ 






































The Perfection Barrel Swing 


A fixture for swinging a barrel in the pantry, cupboard or under the counter 
or broad shelf in a grocery or hardware store. 


SAVES the annoyance of removing molding-board and other utensils 
from broad shelf to get at the flour barrel. 


} the largest barrel weighing four hundred pounds 
\ 7. 
TT « Price $1.00 ~ 
i Your Hardware Dealer will furnish it or we will send it 
7 EXPRESS PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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It will easily swing 
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RANCES * 


HEATERS 


HOUSEKEEp 
pr® EASY, 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 





BUY THE RELIABLE | ARMSTRONG & McKELVY a f - Don’t men unti you INVESTIGATE 
“Maine” and “White Mountain”| "=n," h e eg, d in - 
a ite bronze 
REFRIGERATORS. | “muss 3 
apace ae The Best in the World. em ae One of the leading and best known J] "is much more ARTO MDENeNES 
fe trethod of cold dryair cit]  BROOKLYE, : ee “] t afford 
' culation, are easily cleaned. —gorzzg_ N°™ Yo: painters in this country says, ‘I cannot affor CRACKING. 
| Mena penitive deymeencare pon: St. Louis. hinge but Pure White Lead” 0 CRUMBLING. 
| homieslin the wee of Yee, free] 00 aa to use anything but Pure ite Lead” (see 
are cleunly and allow perfect © Davis-ckaMBies, = Jict of brands). Every practical painter N MOSS-GROWING. 
: metallic shelves flush bottoms, - ~ ee an ‘ af _ 0 CLEANING. 
ete eettnee, benetital’ fin- Cincinnati knows this. It is only those who haven't , 
ish. Manufactured only by the FAHNESTOCK, es . # Prices to 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., WET any reputation to lose who don't know it, or hueuivy 
aw . 
en ig een ee will use misleading brands of White Lead Work 
. LEWIS @ BROB.CO : delivered 
women. or unknown worthless mixtures. Although sscimeadbiion 
Cleveland. . . 
RS low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White Write for de- 
eea'si. Louis Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. i HR 
Salem, Mass. If colors are required they are easily made by using the National " 
erga Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card Costs 
SCUTHERN, sent free, , nothing to 
: ; oc tea NATIONAL LEAD CO., investigate. 
- " New York. 
UsIoN, =“ 1 Broadway, New York. THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 








P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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nary chocolate and the best. It 6 
is found on every box of our 


“OXFORD” 
Ss 


AND 


| “SUPERFINE” 


f Chocolates, the finest made. When ¢ 
%& you care for something better than ec 
“chocolates” simply, ask for them. 
You may depend upon the quality. 
If not obtainable we will send a ¢ 





e424 SQUIRES 
ce’ = Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried out in the Old-Fashioned Way. 


@ 





One- Pound Box on receipt of 78 cts. 











LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
but absolutely the pure leaf tried out just as your mother 
and grandmother did it, only on a larger scale. You could 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
ours. Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 


There is no doubt about the purity when 
-our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., = = Boston, Mass. 






































One lady wrote us. The 
complaint was so unusual 
that we sent a man to find 
out why. 
She used it just as she 
’ used lard—used just as 
' much of it. The result 
was pie crust too flaky 
—food too rich. 
>, She now uses a third less 
than of lard, and says that 
' she will always use 


Sold everywhere in 3 and 5 Ib. pails 











Cotosuet Its deliciousness—its easy digestibility—its strength- 
Cotouuet t2 tich. Don't building qualities—a// the good points of Foulds’ 
mi WHEAT GERM Meal—depend upon the great 
amount of gluten in it—‘‘ gluten and germ of wheat.” 


We have made a beautiful little picture-book about it which is yours for a stamp. 
» : SWIFT and COMPANY, CHICAGO AurreD Pierce & Co,, General Selling Agents, 4or CHamBek or Commerce, Boston, Mass. 





There is only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


** Picked up ’”’ by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 

Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
Sliced | J, W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
ors 179 &180 West Street, 

Beef'is 110c. a Box. New York. 


> Perfect. 
99909999906 00000000000000% 
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FESS SEES 





Exhaustion.. 









> Ask for... 


MOXIE 


refuse all 
fh Substitutes. 














Physicians everywhere. 
For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 
MOXIE NERVE FOOD CO., Sole Props., 


3393903. 34093 33306 0006 300.320:3240200AR06 




















Boston, Mas 







caused by Nervousness or 
Heat of Summer can be 
relieved by a drink of... 


MOXIE 


The Famous Nerve Food. 


Its high reputation throughout the 
United States is fownded on its superior 
merits asa Nerve Tonic. Prescribed by 





S. 
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Has this Seal about his store, 
he believes in giving his 
customers the best there is. 


QUEEN 
SHERBET 


a delicacy made from 
Pure Fruit, is a refresh- 
ing beverage, beneficial to 
the health. It strengthens 
the stomach and relieves fa- 
tigue, whereas the so-called acid 
phosphates are oftentimes injurious. 










Manufactured 


sory ty W, P. SHELDON, = Malden, Mass. 











